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TWO IMPORTANT HISTORICAL WORKS. 





HISTORY OF PRUSSIA UNDER FREDERIC THE GREAT. (1740-1756. 


By Hersert Tutt ie, Professor in Cornell University. With Maps. In two volumes, crown 
octavo, gilt top, $2.25 each. 


Professor Tuttle continues in these volumes the admirable work begun in his previous vol- 
ume, “The History of Prussia to the Accession of Frederic the Great,” which has received 
hearty commendations from the most competent critical authorities, such as Deutsche Rund- 
schau, La Revue Historique, Prof. Rodolph Gneist, ete. It is not a mere restatement of facts 
included in the works of others, but is based on original researci.es, and is an independent pres- 
entation of the conditions and achievements of Prussia under Frederic the Great, and of the 
methods and singular character of this remarkable sovereign. 


THE FIGHTING VERES, 


Lives of Sir Francis Vere, General of the Queen’s forces in the Low Countries, Governor of 
the Brill and of Portsmouth ; and of Sir Horace Vere, General of the English forces in the 
Low Countries, Governor of the Brill, Master-General of Ordnance, and Baron Vere of 
Tilbury. By CLements R. Marxuam, author of “ Life of the Great Lord Fairfax.’’ « The 
War between Chili and Peru,” ete. With two Portraits and many Maps. 1 vol. 8vo, gilt 
top, $4.00. 

Mr. Markham, who has won an enviable reputation as a historical writer, in this volume tells 
the story of Sir Francis Vere and his brother Lord Vere, English generals of renown in the 
memorable struggle in the Netherlands at the close of the sixteenth century. Their valor and 
skill, in virtual continuation of the great cause in which William the Silent toiled and fell, 
lends a special interest to this work. Mr. Markham also points out the connection between 
the conflict in the Netherlands and the early history of New England. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, Boston. 
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SCRIBNER’S IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


hat is the Bible? 
By Greorce T. Lapp, D.D. 12mo, $2.00. 


The author has written in a popular manner, to make his book appeal to the general reader rather 
han to the special student. The result is a compact work, clear, terse, and entirely free from tech- 
ical or abstruse discussion. Dr. Ladd’s aim has been to present a complete, though brief, statement 

the answer which latest critical investigation gives to the question which is the title for his book. 


The Early Days of Mormonism. 


Patmyra, Kirtianp, and Nauvoo. By J. H. Kennepy. [Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 





The author pictures in this work the peculiar social, moral, and intellectual conditions in which 
Mormonism had its origin, his aim being to reveal the real motives which animated the leaders in the 
povement, and to account for the remarkable influence which they wielded. The book is both timely 
nd important, and is written by one who has made a special study of his subject. 


Did Spain and New Spain. 
By Henry M. Fietp, D.D. 12mo, $1.50. 
In his delightfully entertaining manner, Dr. Field contrasts in his latest book the condition of Spain, 
mder the reign of Charles V. and Philip II. to the present government of freedom. Intermingled 
ith his graphic contrast of the Dead Past and the Living Present, the author weaves observations of 


s travels through Spain, and makes a book that will easily rank with the most popular and fasci- 
ing of Dr. Field’s works. 


*,* Dr. Field’s Works of Travel, 6 vols. in a box, $10.00. 


Society in Rome under the Casars. 
By Wituram Ratru Ince, M.A. 12mo, $1.25. 


“Tt is the best statement hitherto made, in the same marriage, etc., daily life, amusements and luxury are espe- 
D , of the actual social conditions of Rome in the cially full and vivacious. Both in its scope and its mas- 


Sp of the empire. By reading Mr. Inge’s luminous pages terly handling of a subject full of difficulties to modern 
ne easily acquires clear, connected ideas of the old Roman writers the book wiil take a place, never before properly 
ligion, philosophy, government and society, literature filled, among the authorities on ancient Rome.” — N. Y. 
d art. The chapters on grades of society, education, Journal of Commerce. 


hurch and State in the United States; 


Or, The American Idea of Religious Liberty and its Practical Effects. With Official Docu- 
ments. By Puiuie Scuarr, D. D., LL.D. 8vo, $1.50. 
“ It is an interesting and valuable statement, historical structive account of the condition, as regards religious 


d loyal, of the relations of religion to government in this liberty, of the European countries.’’— Por. Gzoreg P. 
untry ; and the value of it is much increased by the in- FisHer, D.D., LL. D. 


Manual of Mythology. : 


Founded on the Works of Petiscus, Preller, and Welcker. By AtExanpeR S. Murray. 12mo. 
With 45 plates on tinted paper. New and Cheaper Edition. Cloth, $1.75. 


This new and cheaper edition will insure an extension of the great popularity of this work among 
hools, colleges, and general readers. All the illustrations are retained, the only alterations being 
the size and price of the volume. 


The English in the West Indies; 


Or, Tue Bow or Utysses. By James AntHoNy Froupre. With 8 full-page illustrations 
from designs by the Author. Crown 8vo, $1.75. 


“Its pages are alive with glowing description ; they are “For many a day there has not been published a book 
briched with historical allusion ; they are crowded with of travels so well worth reading for enjoyment and for 
teresting information; they are bright with wit and profit as this book of Mr. Froude’s.’”’— The National Bap- 
re Shed = full of ‘ contemporaneous human interest.’” ist. 

jpoch. 
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ANDOVER REVIEW: 


A Monthly Magazine of Religion, Theology, Social Science, and Literature. 


EDITED BY 


EGBERT C* SMYTH, WILLIAM J. TUCKER, J. W. CHURCHILL, 
GEORGE HARRIS, EDWARD Y. HINCKS, 


Professors in Andover Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass., with the codperation and active 
support of their colleagues in the Faculty. 





THe Anpover Review for 1888 will be conducted on the same general plan 
which has been pursued heretofore. Its aim is not controversy, but search for truth. 
While it cannot do otherwise than controvert teachings which it regards as untrue, 
and correct those in which truth suffers by wrong emphasis, its prime object is to seek 
and utter the Truth so that it shall commend itself to all right-minded men. 


CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES. 


On topics of commanding interest, whether theological, religious, social, educational, 
or literary, the Review will contain articles by writers thoroughly competent to treat 
them. The past volumes of the Review sufficiently indicate the resources of scholar. 
ship, special study and training, literary skill, and manly character, from which this 
leading portion of the Review is drawn ; and these amply guarantee equal variety and 
excellence for the future. 


OTHER ‘DEPARTMENTS. 


The various Departments of the Review, — 


Biblical and Historical Criticism, 
Missionary and Geographical Information, 
Theological and Religious Intelligence, 
Sociology and the Moral Aspects of Public Questions. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


These will be maintained with the same care as heretofore, and made highly valu 
able by the codperation of men whose training and observation enable them to speak 


with authority. 
THE EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


The Editors of the Review will, as heretofore, discuss such current topics as seem 
to them to require frank and effective treatment from the standpoint of Christian truth. 





~The volumes of the ANDOVER REvVIEw begin with January and July. Each num- 
ber contains 112 pages or more. 


Terms: $4.00 a year in advance, postage free; single copies, 35 cents. 
N. B. Tae Anpover Review and the ATLANTIC MonTHLY will be sent to one 
address for $7.00 a year. 





Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the sender, and therefore remittances should be made by 
Money-Order, Draft, or Registered Letter, to 
7 HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 Park STREET, Boston. 
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| JOSEPH COOK'S 
BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 


For searching philosophical analysis, for keen and merciless logic, for dogmatic assertion of eternal truth 
in the august name of science such as thrills the soul to its foundations, for widely diversified and most apt 
illustrations drawn from a wide field of reading and observation, for true poetic feeling, for a pathos with- 
out any mixture of sentimentality, for candor, for moral elevation, and for noble loyalty to those great Chris- 
tian verities which the author affirms and vindicates, these wonderful Lectures stand forth alone amidst the 
contemporary literature of the class to which they belong. — London Quarterly Review. 








BIOLOGY. MARRIAGE. 
TRANSCENDENTALISM. LABOR. 
ORTHODOXY. . ~ SOCIALISM. 
CONSCIENCE. OCCIDENT. 
HEREDITY. ORIENT. 


_Ten volumes, with Prelades on Current Events. Each volume, 12mo, $1.50. 





A NEW VOLUME OF LECTURES. 


CURRENT RELIGIOUS PERILS. 


With Preludes and other Addresses on Leading Reforms. Being the Eleventh Volume of the 
Boston Monday Lectures, including a Symposium by eminent Clergymen, Original Hymns, 
etc. By JosepH Coox. 1 vol. 8vo, $2.00. 

Lectures. — Waste of Opportunity the Chief Peril of the Church. Modern Novel Oppor- 
tunity in Philosophy ; in Theology ; in Ethical Science ; in the Spiritual Life ; in Compara- 
tive Religion ; in Christian Union ; in New Political Outgrowths of Christianity. 

Pretupes. — Leaders and Misleaders in High Places ; Lord’s Day Lawlessness ; The In- 
dian as a Political Cripple (with a brief Address by Bright Eyes) ; National Perils from Illit- 
eracy ; Creed and Deed among Church Members ; Henry Ward Beecher as Preacher and 
Reformer ; Men, Money, and Motive in Missions ; Perjury and Disloyalty among Mormons. 

The volume contains also answers to several important Questions, a Symposium on Current 
Religious Perils by twenty-four eminent Clergymen and others, with additional features of 
interest. 


* 


ENGLISH OPINIONS. 


Fresh, vigorous, and outspoken, Mr. Cook’s highly seasoned lectures on ORTHODOXY may be rec- 
ommended as a wholesome stimulant to readers whose jaded literary appetites require a fillip. Mr. 
Cook is a consummate master of the art of arousing and arresting the attention and interest of a 
popular pm He is never either dull or prosy. It must be admitted that he has shown that 

og. 


evangelical theo , when stripped of the exaggerations of language, in which it has too frequently 
been expressed, and of the crude and fanatical ideals of its more ignorant and illiterate professors, 
and enunciated in well-considered and definite terms, has really a good deal to say for itself. — The 
Scotsman (Edinburgh). 

Full of keen criticism, relentless logic, and withering sarcasm, the citadel as well as the outworks 
of scientific materialism is here riddled through and through with burning shot. — Sword and Trowel 
(Mr. Spurgeon’s), November, 1878. _ 


AMERICAN OPINIONS. 


Mr. Cook lightens and thunders, throwing a vivid light on a topic by an expression or comparison, 
or striking a presumptuous error as by a bolt from heaven. He is not afraid to discuss the most ab- 
stract scientific or philosophic themes before a popular audience ; he arrests his hearers first by his 
earnestness, then by the clearness of his exposition, and fixes the whole in the mind by the earnestness 
of his moral purpose. — President Jamzs McCosu, of Princeton. 

We follow no man blindly, but we must confess that these Boston Lectures strike us as being the 
finest presentation of great fundamental truths which we have seen for the last thirty years by any 
lecturer occupying the so-called scientific position. The grasp on facts is strong, the method of rea- 
soning’ is clear, as it rises from simple inductions to the more profound, and the illustration and anal- 
ogies employed are chosen with rarest skill. — Christian Intelligencer (New York). 
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A Farnace in the Fireplace, so combined with the grate as to increase the heat of the 
latter four-fold, and effect perfect ventilation by producing an inflow of warmed out-door air and 
exhaustion of the air near the floor. 


In use ten years, with all kinds of fuel; heating rooms adjoining, or on different floors. Reports 
from every State and Territory, and Illustrated Catalogues showing scores of designs, sent on appli- 


tion. 
ae EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 
No. 50 Beekman Street, New York, 
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THE TEACHING OF THE APOSTLE PETER CON- 
CERNING THE SCOPE OF CHRISTIANITY. 


In recent discussion of the Biblical grounds for the belief that 
the gospel is intended for all men, two passages of 1 Peter, namely, 
iii. 18-20, and iv. 6, have played a prominent part. It has been 
claimed on the one side that these passages support the belief in 
question. It has sometimes been urged on the other, that, justly 
interpreted, they do not touch it at all, sometimes that they give 
it very feeble support. Two distinct and disagreeing objections 
are raised to their use as an argument for the universality of 
Christianity, one based on what they are assumed to say, and the 
other on their assumed manner of utterance. The language used 
does not imply that Christianity is for all, or it does not speak so 
clearly as fairly to carry the authority of the writer. 

The aim of the present article is to ask whether these objections 
are valid. The question at issue is, Do the words, rightly inter- 
preted, imply that Christianity is universal, and so clearly, that 
Peter’s authority is committed to the implied teaching? I will tran- 
scribe the passages and their immediate context from the revised 
version. Such advantage as may thereby be given to one of the 
conflicting opinions is only such as legitimately belongs to an in- 
terpretation supported by two companies of scholars, each confess- 
edly so able and unprejudiced as were the English and American 
revisers. (iii. 18.) “Because Christ also suffered for sins once, the 
righteous for the unrighteous, that he might bring us to God; 
being put to death in the flesh, but quickened in the spirit: (19) 
in which also he went and preached unto the spirits in prison, 
(20) which aforetime were disobedient, when the long-suffering of 
God waited in the days of Noah, while the ark was a preparing, 
wherein few, that is eight souls, were saved through water. (iv. 3.) 
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For the time past may suffice to have wrought the desire of the 
Gentiles, and to have walked in lasciviousness, lusts, wine-bib- 
bings, revellings, carousings, and abominable idolatries: (4) 
wherein they think it strange that ye run not with them into the 
same excess of riot, speaking evil of you: (5) who shall give ac- 
count to him that is ready to judge the quick and the dead. (6) 
For unto this end was the gospel preached even unto the dead, 
that they might be judged according to men in the flesh, but live 
according to God in the spirit.” 

Beginning with the prior passage, we find the writer apparently 
teaching here that Christ after being put to death in the flesh was 
quickened in the spirit (that is, the spiritual side of his nature) ; 
and that in the spirit He went unto certain imprisoned spirits who 
had disobeyed God in the days of Noah, and preached the gospel 
unto them. That by the “ spirits in prison” are meant human 
spirits is quite generally agreed. Baur contended for the meaning 
** fallen angels,” alleging that the word wveiya is never used in the 
New Testament to describe disembodied human spirits unless ac- 
companied by some descriptive phrase (e. g. Heb. xii. 23, “the 
spirits of just men made perfect”). But in Luke xxiv. 37, rveipa 
seems to be so used. (“ But they were terrified and affrighted, 
and supposed that they beheld a spirit.”) The evangelist prob- 
ably means that Christ, suddenly disclosing himself to his dis- 
ciples, seemed to them for an instant a disembodied human spirit. 
The use of wvedya in the Petrine passage in question to describe 
Christ’s mode of existence after death, “ quickened in the spirit, 
in which,” etc., suggests to the reader that the zvejyara in ques- 
tion had once lived on earth. And the writer’s assigning them a 
place in human history seems a positive proof that they are human 
beings. 

A second criticism of the common rendering of the passage has 
reference to the use of the word “ preach” as an equivalent: for 
éxypvéev (v.19). It is said that a less specific signification of-the 
word, namely, “herald” or “ announce,” sometimes used in the 
Septuagint, should have been employed. The writer, it is claimed, 
probably intended to attribute to Christ a praedicatio damnationis, 
not an evangelical utterance. But our translators need no better 
defense than is made by mentioning the fact that out of the more 
than sixty instances in which the word is used in the New Testament 
it is in all but one employed to denote either a proclamation of the 
gospel in the full sense, or an announcement of some phase of the 


gracious work of Christ. In apostolic usage the word always has 
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the evangelical meaning. In Rev. v. 2, this verb, followed by an 
object which clearly defines its use, has the more general meaning. 
“TI saw a strong angel proclaiming with a great voice,” etc. This 
single instance cannot break the authority of the otherwise uni- 
formly evangelical use of the word. It may be added that when 
used by the apostles, the word always means preaching done with 
redemptive ends in view. 

A third criticism, of our revisers charges them, not with a lexico- 
graphical, but a grammatical error. Instead of making the pas- 
sage teach that Christ preached to the disobedient spirits, in their 
prison-house in the spirit world, they should have made it say 
that He preached to them during their earthly disobedience. The 
aorist participle dmeiOjoacr (v. 20) (“ which were disobedient”) 
denotes action preliminary to that denoted by the principal verb. 
That is to say, the form of the word implies that the disobedience 
took place just before the preaching. It is also claimed that the par- 
ticiple, because used without the article, cannot be rendered simply 
“those having been disobedient,” or “‘ who were disobedient,” but 
as expressing some relation of the action it denotes (disobedience) 
to that denoted by the principal verb (preached); and that this 
must be regarded (on contextual or other grounds) as a relation 
of time. An exact knowledge of Greek grammar would there- 
fore have led the revisers to translate vs. 19, 20 as follows: “In 
which also he went and preached unto the spirits in prison, on. the 
occasion of their once being disobedient, when the long-suffering 
of God waited,” etc.! 

But the revisers had evidence in the immediate context that 
Peter’s use of the aorist was not bounded by the limits laid 
down. The application of that rule to the preceding verse 


1 Kiihl, in the lately published revision of Huther’s Commentary on 1 Peter, 
and Jude, 2 Peter, in the Meyer series, says that if the apostle meant “ preached 
aforetime,” he would have joined wore to éexhpufev, instead of to dreOhoacly. 
He adds that the rendering “although they were disobedient” is incorrect, 
since (quoting Huther) “such an adversative relation, would have been more 
distinctly expressed ” than by the participle. Kiih} believes that by the ois 
év gvAaxy of v.19 the dead in general are meant, and by the émeihoacly a 
specific class of these. The absence of the article before the participle is, he 
says, a decisive reason for this view. He says that if by rots ev pvdanf mvetpacw 
only the disobedient of Noah’s time were meant, this fact would have to be 
made known by the following clause, which would be.so expressed as to distin- 
guish these from all other imprisoned spirits, — and in this case the article would 
be employed (“ preached to spirits in prison,” namely to those who were, etc., 

_rois dwesOhcacly). He translates, therefore, “preached to. spirits in prison, to 
such as were formerly disobedient,” eto. 
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would have made the apostle teach that Christ was put to death 
in the flesh and quickened in the spirit immediately before He 
suffered (on the cross) for (our) sins! And the revisers were 
evidently justified in inferring from the indefinite particle zére 
(once), as well as from their general knowledge of the employ- 
ment of the aorist tense, that the participle dreOjoacw denoted 
action (disobedience) indefinitely preceding the time of the action 
described by the principal verb (preached). As regards the 
second criticism, it may be said that the rule of grammar even 
if admitted to exist (and I find that almost all the commentators 
seem unaware of its existence) does not require the alteration of 
meaning contended for. It is sheer arbitrariness to insist, after 
claiming that the participle implies some relation of the action it 
expresses to the preceding verb, that this relation must be that of 
time. One of concession would meet grammatical requirements as 
well, while harmonizing far better with the context.1_ The mind 
moves readily over the following series of statements: “ Christ 
(was) put to death in the flesh, but quickened in the spirit, 
in which also he went and preached to the spirits in prison, not- 
withstanding they were once disobedient, when,” etc. It finds a 
smooth pathway in the succession of events indicated. It halts at 
the series proposed as a substitute: “Christ (was) put to death 
in the flesh, but quickened in the spirit, in which also he went and 
preached to the spirits in prison, aforetime, when they were dis- 
obedient, when the long-suffering of God waited,” ete. It stum- 
bles because it can see no connection between the two facts 
assumed by the form of the sentence to be closely connected, 
namely, -Christ’s being quickened after his death, and a preach- 
ing assumed to have been done by Him millenniums before. In 
other words, the claim of obvious reasonableness put forth in the 
structure of the sentence is not made good by its content, and 
we have an incoherent utterance. It should be added that the 
mopesbas of v. 19 (“he went”) implies a preaching in person, and 
is not easily harmonized with an interpretation pointing to a 
preaching through Noah. Nor is it easy to conceive Peter as 
saying that Christ preached the gospel to the antediluvians, either 
in the strivings of the Spirit, or, as is sometimes claimed, through 
Noah. The New Testament presents the preaching of the gospel 
as an exclusively Christian fact. 


1 The relation when implied was less distinctly expressed than might be in- 
ferred from a translation rendering the participle by a clause introduced by 
“although,” “because,” or“ when.” .See Curtius’s Griechische Schulgrammatik, 
s. 335, Anm. 
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The translators of our Bible and the committees of revision may 
then be regarded as essentially correct in their rendering of 
this passage. The laws of language justify the affirmation that 
Peter taught Christ to have preached to certain disembodied 
spirits who were in their lifetime contemporaries of Noah, and 
who were then disobedient to God. The words clearly convey this 
meaning and do not suggest a different one rivaling it in proba- 
bility. The passage contains, it is true, a sharp digression from 
the death of Christ, introduced as an example of patient endur- 
ance of ill-treatment, to his activity in the intermediate state. 
But the epistle furnishes other instances of such transition ; for 
example, ii. 7 and ii. 24. In each of these passages the writer’s 
mind turned aside to follow the order of a familiar Old Testament 
passage: in iii. 19, 20, it may be presumed, to follow that of a 
familiar series of events. 

The air of strangeness which the passage wears to many readers, 
and the current impression of its obscurity, are due — leaving 
doctrinal prejudice out of the question— chiefly to the lack of 
apparent reason for specifying Noah’s contemporaries as the sub- 
jects of Christ’s preaching in the intermediate state. No ground 
for an allusion to them is furnished by the context, from which 
fact the natural conclusion is that the one thought underlying 
Peter’s mention of them is the continuance of Christ’s saving 
work in the realm of the dead: “ He was a Saviour” (we may so 
paraphrase) “ in dying for sins, a Saviour, too, in the spirit world, 
into which he entered at death, and in which he preached.” But 
this thought would find its natural expression in an allusion to a 
general redemptive work. If we find Peter saying, “ See Christ 
a Saviour in his vicarious death, and also in his redemptive activity 
in Hades,” we expect the latter act of love, like the former, to 
have as its object man as man. When we find him, therefore, 
mentioning as its object a certain class, without intimating that 
they represent the whole, or suggesting any reason for the restric- 
tion of Christ’s work to that class, we cannot but feel that the 
passage does not completely present his thought. It is obscure in 
respect to an incidental feature of the teaching, the relation of 
Christ’s beneficent activity as regards Noah’s contemporaries to 
his entire work for mankind. It is in its direct teaching, that 
of a preaching in Hades, entirely perspicuous. An explanation 
of Peter’s mention of Noah’s contemporaries has been found in 
Christ’s comparison of the flood to the judgments which will 
break upon the ungodly at his second coming. (Matt. xxiv. 37 ff.) 
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That comparison, it is said, probably imprinted itself upon the 
apostle’s memory, and made him habitually think of the flood as 
the event in pre-Christian history in which the final destruction of 
wicked men was most vividly prefigured. Hence, he would natu- 
rally think of those who were destroyed in the flood as represent- 
ing all the ungodly of the pre-Christian world. 

This explanation derives some support from the comparison im- 
mediately following of Noah and his family to the Church of 
Christ. This certainly suggests that Peter saw a typical character 
in all the features of the event. But rigid exegesis will not carry 
the typical reference beyond the point indicated by the writer, and 
will not give his words an explanation drawn from words of Christ 
to which he does not allude. 

Let us now pass on to the second of the two passages specified. 
In writing in verse 6 that the gospel was preached unto the dead, 
our revisers seem to wish to make the apostle say that the preach. 
ing was done after its subjects had died. This is certainly the 
natural interpretation of the words, and the fact that the revisers 
substituted for the “ them that are dead ” of the authorized version 
the words “the dead” seems to indicate that it was the meaning 
they meant to convey. That this is the correct meaning a glance 
at the preceding verse makes evident. ‘ Who shall give account 
to him that is ready to judge the quick and the dead,” — that is, 
The final judgment of mankind, both of those now living and 
those who have died, is impending. “ For unto this end (of a 
judgment) was the gospel preached to the dead ;” that is, preached 
to the second of these two classes. The close connection of the 
verses obliges us to identify the “dead ” of v. 6 with the “dead ” 
of v.5. A logical connection between the two facts respectively 
asserted in each is implied. The dead and living shall be judged ; 
that is, there shall be a universal judgment. For with reference 
to this thing (the taking place of a universal judgment) was the 
gospel preached even to the dead. Is there room for doubt that 
the apostle wishes his readers to understand by the “dead” of 
v. 6 the persons referred to by the “dead” of v. 5? If we 
follow some in translating v. 6 as follows, “For to this end 
was the gospel preached to certain men who have since died ;” 
what bad logic do we attribute tohim. “ This preaching to some 
men now deceased was in order that a common judgment might 
come upon mankind the living and the dead! If rationality be 
a criterion of an interpretation, surely this one must be set aside. 
The rendering which makes the preaching to have been done to 
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certain ones of the dead after death, namely, those specified in 
iii. 19, is as plainly excluded. The logical connection of the 
verses implies that one class as a class is spoken of in each. To 
make Peter say that the dead are to be included in the judg- 
ment because the gospel has been preached to some of them is 
to make him teach a palpable absurdity. The interpretation of 
the véxpos of v. 6 as spiritually dead, has also to meet these 
decisive objections and others as weighty. The word véxpos is 
never used in the New Testament to designate spiritual death, 
unless coupled with explanatory words, as in Eph. ii. 5 (“dead 
in sins”). That a New Testament writer after making an asser- 
tion in which the word is used in its ordinary meaning should 
support this by a second assertion in which this same word plays 
a most prominent part, shaping his sentence so that the force of 
his argument manifestly depends on the common meaning borne 
by the word in both statements; that he should do this while giv- 
ing the word in its second instance a different and unusual signifi- 
cation, may fairly be pronounced impossible. Indeed, apart from 
contextual reasons, this interpretation has no foundation in the 
language used, and Dean Alford’s oft-quoted stricture upon it 
seems not unwarrantably severe; “if Kai vexpois etyyyediobe may 
mean, ‘the gospel was preached to some during their lifetime 
who are now dead,’ exegesis has no longer any fixed rule, and 
Scripture may be made to prove anything.” 

The passage plainly teaches then an impartial proclamation of 
the gospel to those members of the race who lived on earth before 
the generation contemporaneous with Christ; the generation of 
which Peter was a member, and with which he naturally ranked 
himself. It teaches the preaching not merely as a fact, but as an 
important element in the theodicy. It has to be taken into ac- 
count in a just estimate of God’s moral dealing with mankind. 

This passage, like the former one, has an abrupt transition. 
From the mention of the judgment impending over the Gentiles 
once the companions of the Christians addressed, now their ene- 
mies and detractors, the apostle turns aside to give the reason why 
all men living and dead are amenable to that judgment. Yet it 
is easy to see a suggestion of the new thought in the antecedent 
sentence. The licentious and riotous Gentiles who censured their 
former companions for their pure lives were condemned by those 
lives, since they knew the gospel to whose power Christian living 
testifies. As sinners against gospel light they would give account 
' to God in the general judgment. It was natural that the writer 
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should think of that principle of the divine government by virtue 
of which the relation of these Gentiles to the judgment is deter- 
mined, and speak of the ground of its application toall. A some- 
what similar transition is found in iv. 16-18. There the writer 
passes immediately from the persecutions his readers were about 
to suffer to the final doom of the wicked ; the connecting thought 
being that the divine righteousness which permitted the former 
catastrophe would find its full vindication in the latter. 

The subordinate clauses of v. 6 are confessedly difficult to in- 
terpret. The judgment “in the flesh ” spoken of can hardly mean 
the final judgment, yet the close connection of this verse with the 
preceding suggests this meaning. The requirements of the con- 
text are met, however, by viewing the judgment “in the flesh” as, 
in the writer’s mind, intimately connected with the final judgment, 
inasmuch as in it the divine righteousness, fully manifest in the 
latter, finds expression. Greek usage warrants giving the verb 
kpc. (“might be judged”) the force of a concessive clause. 
We may then regard this judgment “ in the flesh” as referring to 
death, the fruit of sin, and the beginning as it were of the divine 
judgment upon it. The probability of this reference is strength- 
ened by the fact that Peter in v. 17 speaks of the sufferings of 
Christians under persecution as a beginning of the final vindica- 
tion of the divine righteousness. The thought lying in his mind 
of an earthly experience under the divine government akin to and 
anticipatory of the supreme experience at the judgment would be 
well expressed by the words in question. “For unto this end” 
we may so interpret (of a universal judgment) “was the gospel 
preached even to the dead, with a view to having them, although 
already judged in respect to the flesh (or earthly side of the 
being), after the law of a human life, live in the spirit (or higher 
side of the nature), according to the law of the divine life.” 

This verse presents an interesting analogy in respect to the con- 
trast between the clearness of its main affirmation and the obscu- 
rity of its subordinate statement with Romans v.12. Paul affirms 
there beyond all question that sin came into the human race 
through the transgression of Adam. The secondary statement in 
which he gives the reason for this fact is, as regards interpretation, 
one of the most disputed assertions of Scripture. 

The above passages, giving their language its natural meaning, 
teach a preaching of the gospel in the intermediate state; they 
teach in their implied assertion a preaching to all who have not 
heard the gospel during the earthly life. The objection drawn 
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from their alleged obscurity to allowing them affirmative force, we 
have had occasion to deal with in discussing their interpretation. 
We now come to that drawn from their alleged isolation. “ We 
cannot regard Peter’s authority as committed to these assertions 
which are not connected with the rest of his teaching.” Here we 
have a misapprehension of fact. It is not true that the doctrine 
of these passages is not in vital connection with the other teaching 
of 1 Peter. In iv. 18 we find the thought which underlies them 
expressed in another form. Those who will be condemned at the 
last judgment are there described as “them that obey not the 
gospel of God,” that is, rejection of the gospel is assumed to be 
the alone damning sin.! The heathen life of the readers of the 
letter is called (i. 14) “ the time of their ignorance,” and its con- 
duct (i. 18) “vain conversation.” These phrases harmonize with 
Peter’s teaching of a new moral responsibility coming with the 
gospel. In the Petrine speeches recorded in the Acts (which there 
are important reasons for believing based upon written documents 
embodying reports set down by ear-witnesses) are several utter- 
ances closely akin to the teaching under consideration: In that 
made on the day of Pentecost, Peter interprets the prediction of 
the psalmist, as rendered in the Septuagint, that God would not 
leave his soul in Hades, as an explicit prediction that Christ would 
be brought up from the under world into which He had gone at 
death. We have here the starting point of the conception we have 
found in the epistle. In the same speech he urges his readers to 
save themselves “from this perverse generation,” thus suggesting, 
as in the epistle, that the lost are those who reject the grace of 
God. In the address made to the people gathered in Solomon’s 
porch, he says that the rejection and crucifixion of Christ was 
done “in ignorance.” In thus intimating that the crowning sin 
of the ancient dispensation belonged to another category from 
obduracy under the new revelation, he suggests the teaching of 
his epistle as to the new moral responsibility coming with the 
gospel. In the address made after the baptism of Cornelius, he 
says: “God is no respecter of persons, but in every nation he 
that feareth him and worketh righteousness is acceptable to 
him ;” — is acceptable, that is, in the appointed way of acceptance, 
faith in the Redeemer; the way into which Cornelius had just 
been led. An impartial God and a universal gospel is the infer- 
ence drawn from this representative Gentile experience. Later 


1 The quotation from the Proverbs which follows is evidently to be taken 
not as an enlargement, but as an emphatic repetition of the thought. 
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in the same address, he says: “And he charged us to preach 
unto the people, and to testify that this is he which is ordained 
of God to be the Judge of quick and dead. . . . To him bear all 
the prophets witness, that through his name every one that believeth 
on him shall receive remission of sins.” The apostolic preaching 
and testimony is condensed into the two truths that Christ is to be 
the Judge of every member of the human race, and that the sins 
of all who believe on Him will be pardoned. It seems to be im- 
plied that Christ’s saving activity is coextensive with his judicial 
office. The mention of the two relations over against each other 
seems to mean that both are sustained toward man as man. “A 
Judge of all, a Saviour of all, a Judge of living and dead, a Saviour 
of all of the living and of the dead who will accept him.” The 
passage embodies the conception of Christ’s relation to the race 
expressed in the epistle. 

Some insist that 2 Peter ii. 5-9, contains a different doctrine of 
the intermediate state, and that owing to this fact the passages 
cited from 1 Peter, taken by themselves, do not carry the authority 
of the apostle. The assumption regarding the teaching of 2 
Peter I believe to have been too hastily made. It is not apparent 
to me that its doctrine of retribution in Hades for the incorrigibly 
wicked is inconsistent with the teaching of the first epistle that 
the gospel was presented there. That retribution began in the 
view of the writer in this world, which is not exclusively a world 
of retribution, even in the narrowest conception of the scope of 
Christianity. Christ had no expectation that some of those to 
whom He preached would accept the gospel, yet He felt that their 
manhood demanded that the offer of life should be made before 
their destiny should be decided upon. The same reason would 
require an offer of the gospel in the intermediate state even to 
hardened sinners of the earlier world. We should expect that, 
should they persist in sin, heavier retributions than the earthly 
one would fall upon them, and predict with even greater emphasis 
than these the final condemnation. 

But I do not insist upon this view of the relation of the respec- 
tive teaching of 1 and 2 Peter. I prefer to meet the question, 
Does the teaching of the first epistle in regard to any point of 
doctrine carry St. Peter’s authority if contradicted by the second 
epistle? For this is the question at issue. The proposition that 
exegetical violence should be done to the language of 1 Peter to 
make its teaching harmonious with that of 2 Peter need not be 
discussed. Modern exegesis is built upon the principle that every 
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sentence of Scripture must have the meaning given it under scien- 
tific employment of lexicography and grammar, with due regard to 
the requirements of the immediate context. If in the employment 
of that principle an apostle should be found to teach in one passage 
something which he contradicts in another, the contradiction would 
have to be accepted. The use of this principle alone gives us the 
right to claim the authority of Scripture for any doctrine. If in 
any case the grammatical, linguistic, and contextual considerations 
in favor of alternate interpretations were about equal, an utterance 
of the writer in some other document consonant with one of them 
would have a certain weight. It may be assumed that in the case 
of the passages cited from 1 Peter no such ambiguity exists. 

We come then to the question, “ Does the teaching of 2 Peter 
invalidate that of 1 Peter?” In other words, are we to regard 
the apostle as contradicting himself with regard to the intermedi- 
ate state, and so pay no attention to what he says on the subject? 
No; for 2 Peter is not nearly so well authenticated as 1 Peter. 
We find no certain indications of its use in the church before the 
third century. And some of its features put serious difficulties in the 
way of believing it to have been written by Peter. These taken in 
connection with the paucity of external evidence have caused many 
of the most eminent Christian scholars of ancient and modern 
times (among whom I may mention Origen, Calvin, and Neander) 
to refuse to allow it an equal claim with 1 Peter to be considered 
the work of the apostle of the circumcision. Any doctrinal disa- 
greement therefore with 1 Peter found in 2 Peter avails for dis- 
crediting, not the apostle, but the document less securely connected 
with his name. 

One other objection to finding an apostolic utterance in the pas- 
sages cited remains to be considered, namely, their brevity. Can 
we regard two brief sentences, however interpreted, as sufficient 
ground for attaching Peter’s authority to a teaching so momentous 
as that of a preaching to the pre-Christian? A just answer to this 
question will give due weight to the fact already pointed out, that 
the teaching of these passages is intimately associated with Peter’s 
general conception of Christianity, and implied in one or more 
doctrinal statements. It will also justly estimate the weight which 
the character of 1 Peter gives to its comparatively few doctrinal 
assertions. It is a practical letter, written to Pauline churches 
scattered through Asia Minor, probably after the death of their 
founder, chiefly to comfort and strengthen them. It assumes that 
' its readers have a correct Christian belief, and does not profess 
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to extend the range of their Christian knowledge. Its state- 
ments of truth are incidental to the parenesis. They are to be 
regarded, therefore, as expressing the deep convictions of a man 
of a practical turn of mind, which find expression not because 
they interest him as ideas, but because they are felt to be of su- 
preme practical value. When, for example, he tells his readers, 
“ Sanctify Christ in your hearts as Lord,” he shows that he feels 
the divinity of Christ to be a truth in and by which men live. 
When he says, “if the righteous scarcely be saved where shall the 
ungodly and the sinner appear?” he commits himself fully to the 
reality and momentousness of future retribution. We do not 
hesitate to find apostolic teaching in these brief utterances. Can 
we justly refuse to concede it to his sententious assertion of a 
judgment of quick and dead having its moral foundation in an 
impartial preaching of Christ? 
Edward Young Hincks. 





EVOLUTION AND ETHICAL PROBLEMS. 


UncompPromisine hostility to evolution is less frequent than 
when the theory was first proposed. Nearly all parties have ac- 
quiesced in some form of its acceptance. It is true that very few 
are agreed as to exactly what it means, what the limits of its ap- 
plication are, and what principles it evinces at the foundation of 
things. Some might interpose that such obscurity of meaning 
and difference of opinion were objections to the doctrine in any 
form. But none who understand the phenomena which it is de- 
signed to comprehend and explain can attach much force to objec- 
tions of this kind, valuable as they may be for exercising re- 
straint upon dogmatism. They are obliged by the nature of the 
facts which evolution has gathered together, and which it has suc- 
ceeded in making intelligible by the help of a few simple prin- 
ciples like “ natural selection,” and “the survival of the fittest,” 
to accept some comprehensive process that will systematize and ex- 
plain the phenomena of the universe in relation to time, precisely 
as gravitation comprises those of space. The attractions of the 
theory in this respect are irresistible. It is the necessary, and 
some would think the final, supplement to all other efforts to 
realize the unity of nature. Both its simplicity and the vastness 
of its range and application are recommendations strong enough 
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to counteract and overcome many objections to its incompleteness, 
while its actual success in so wide a field of both the organic and the 
inorganic worlds commands such allegiance as will defy the temp- 
tations of all other theories, and can await further discovery for 
the removal or solution of the difficulties at present supposed to 
encumber it. Even men who have no enthusiasm for it endeavor 
to reconcile themselves to the inevitable, and submit to its innova- 
tions with as much grace as possible. The stoical composure 
with which science has been accustomed for several centuries to 
accept the impartial judgment of fact and truth without wincing 
at consequences which invoke the opposition of ordinary minds, 
is fast supplanting the cry of alarm and apprehension which first 
greeted the proposal of the doctrine, and it moves into general cur- 
rency with the confident and imperturbable assurance of victory 
that might characterize the resistless march of a physical force. 
Its constant triumphs have so weakened its opponents and 
strengthened the loyalty of its adherents that there is little left to 
resist its progress. Restraint and limitation seem out of the ques- 
tion when its acceptance bids fair to be as universal as its real ap- 
plication to the phenomena of the universe. This increasing ten- 
dency unfortunately is not without an accompaniment of dogmatism 
and intolerance that have disgraced other speculations besides the 
theory of evolution. This fault, however, may not be due to the 
doctrine itself, but only the natural inheritance of the spirit which 
had governed previous investigations, and which must share with 
succeeding thought the momentum of bigotry that is not neces- 
sarily exhausted by a change of opinion. Nevertheless, a tu quo- 
que against other modes of thought will not vindicate the evolu- 
tionist, whose virtues in this respect are not conspicuous from the 
reproach of intolerance. But fallible as it may be, its security as 
a scientific theory is too well assured by merits of another kind to 
expect a withdrawal of confidence because some unwise advocates 
do not exemplify the courtesies of debate. 

The revolutionary influence of evolution has been felt most 
keenly and profoundly in the sphere of ethics, because it cut away 
a distinction between man and the animals that had seemed funda- 
mental to previous moral philosophy. Advocates of the theory 
have insisted upon reconstructing ethics upon the basis of it, or in 
accordance with it. On the other hand, remonstrance and criti- 
cism have been vigorous and trenchant. Even those who ex- 
pressed a willingness to admit a legitimate sphere for it in mechan- 
ical and historical phenomena, have qualified their acceptance of 
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it by the exclusion of moral phenomena from the class of “ nat- 
ural” events. This is noticeable in the view of T. H. Green. 
Martineau antagonizes it without admitting or denying it a legiti- 
mate and important function, and on the ground that no shifting 
of logic, and no metaphysical jugglery or “ tossing about of psy- 
chological babies,” can ever resolve the sense of duty into the de- 
sire for pleasure or aversion to pain. Sidgwick in one remarkable 
passage makes himself quite independent of all genetic specula- 
tions, although silence on the subject of evolution at the time of 
publishing his “ Methods of Ethics” may have been caused by the 
very recent proposal of the theory. A host of other writers, Ger- 
man and English, have not been less critical of it upon the same 
general line of objections mentioned, some shunting off into tran- 
scendentalism in order to avoid disagreeable conclusions. But 
none have succeeded in arresting its progress. It defies all assault, 
and students are made to feel that unconditional surrender is the 
better part of valor. 

This state of mind in regard to the doctrine is unfavorable to a 
candid estimate of its limits and modifications. Uninterrupted 
success never relaxes or diminishes the claims of a conqueror to 
the extension of his power and influence. ‘The present idolatry of 
evolution seems an effectual barrier to every protest against uni- 
versal usurpation. It makes a fruitless and thankless task of the 
attempt to indicate the existence of more important matters than 
the origin of moral ideas. But there is a way to bring the issue 
to a point which cannot be evaded, and it comes from an unex- 
pected source. In one breath the evolutionist tells us that we 
must reconstruct our ethics, and in another, that, whatever the doc- 
trine means, we are obliged to tolerate and assume it, at least as a 
provisional and qualified hypothesis; to speak and write of ethi- 
cal conceptions already guaranteed as if that doctrine did not 
stand in their way: as if it were no more related to them than is 
the chemical affinity of oxygen and hydrogen. The concession 
which this attitude implies means more than we might at first sus- 
pect. It means that the evolutionist is in a dilemma. He must 
have the moral courage either to change his ethical conceptions 
which are by supposition the product of evolution itself, or admit 
such limitations to the theory as diminish its ethical importance. 
Thus if it be related to existing moral ideas, its own product, so as 
to invalidate any of them, we must either change our ethics, or re- 
fute evolution. On the other hand, if we must retain those moral 
ideas which are the prize of later ages, and at the same time 
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acquiesce in evolution, the demand for reconstruction is irrational, 
and such limitations to the function of development must be ad- 
mitted as will prevent its interference with problems outside of its 
method. Hence, if the evolutionist will not listen to refutation, he 
must submit to a limitation of his claims. 

The most thorough and conclusive way to indicate the limits of 
evolution in ethical problems would be to investigate fully the re- 
lations between the historical and moral sciences in their widest 
signification. But we cannot allow ourselves this privilege. While 
this is a vantage-ground to which we are entitled at any time, and 
while many forms of direct and forcible attack upon the doctrine 
itself might be accessible to us, we prefer to admit the most un- 
limited application of the theory to all questions of genesis, and 
only to point out a few reasons for not accepting its method as a 
complete ethical guide, or as a basis for the determination of valid- 
ity and imperativeness in moral conceptions. 

The disposition of evolution to arrogate the whole problem of 
ethics is due to an entire misunderstanding of the sphere and pur- 
pose of that science. If ethics were concerned only in ascertaining 
when and how moral ideas, or certain moral practices, appeared in 
history, there might be some justice in the assumption. But it is 
far from being confined to the mere question of genesis. It con- 
tains also the very different question regarding the meaning and 
validity of moral conceptions after they have been acquired. It 
qualifies them with a moral imperative which is additional to the 
mere fact that they have originated, and implies a discrimination 
between two terms. Ethics is therefore selective in its nature: 
evolution is not, since it can explain both right and wrong in the 
same way. But more important still, ethics is concerned with the 
moral qualities of conduct, as well as the origin and character of 
ideas. It is the science of what ought to be, as contrasted with 
what is: the ideal as contrasted with the real. In seeking to 
determine the nature of conduct, the action that ought to be per- 
formed, it is indifferent to the question when we came to re- 
cognize it. Conduct is good or bad without any reference to 
our knowledge of it. Its moral qualities have no historical ori- 
gin, although our ideas have. Hence the theory of evolution, oc- 
cupied with the latter problem, can do nothing for the former. 
Its business, according to its own pretensions, is not to find what 
man ought to do, but to ascertain the origin and causes of the 
ideas and practices which make up his actual history. In other 
. words, it explains what is, without undertaking to decide by its 
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method whether moral conceptions are true or false, or whether 
conduct is right or wrong. The historical method never can ac- 
complish this. It is merely a statement of facts and their causes. 
This does not provide ethics, important as it is for a correct knowl- 
edge of the subject. It is quite true that we may not be able to 
determine what ought to be without a careful study and a thor- 
ough knowledge of what is. But it is also just as true that we 
cannot accept what is, as the sole standard of what ought to be, 
and it is here that evolution in relation to ethics is found wanting. 
Ethics seeks to present conduct which shall be qualified by an im- 
perative, which shall be an example for guidance and imitation. 
The laws of mere development contain no injunctions. In most 
cases, if the leadership of “ nature ” were accepted, the whole con- 
quest of virtue, which has been so hardly won, would vanish. The 
meaning and validity of moral ideas, therefore, the nature of con- 
duct and its relation to the moral ideal, independently of their 
origin, — perhaps in the customs of savages, — separate the sphere 
of ethics from that of evolution, although the material given by 
the historical method is not excluded. But we shall not dwell 
upon this limitation of the doctrine. 

There is a second important fact to be considered in the same 
connection, and which follows upon what has already been indi- 
cated. It has been shown that ethics endeavors to determine rules 
of conduct, as well as the psychological analysis of our moral na- 
ture. If, therefore, we are to reconstruct our moral philosophy 
upon the doctrine and conclusions of evolution, we shall have at 
most only “the survival of the fittest,” “the struggle for exist- 
ence,” and “natural selection” as our ethical norms! The essen- 
tial feature of these, as of the whole explanatory function of devel- 
opment, is the right of the strong. How different from Butler’s 
sublime dictum: “If Conscience had might as it has right, it 
would absolutely rule the world.” If we undertook the recon- 
struction of ethics upon the right of the strong, who are, according 
to evolution, the recipients of nature’s best favors, we should at 
once discover the immense revolution it would involve in the treat- 
ment of the sick, the insane, and the criminal. The exposure of 
infants, which we cannot contemplate without horror, would find in 
it abundant justification. Hobbes’ fancy about an “original state 
of war” would be realized, as it expresses the actual view of evolu- 
tion. This may indeed be the fact. But is it the ethical norm by 
which we shall determine what ought to be? Can we legislate for 
mankind upon the mere basis of power? On the contrary, it is 
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the antithesis of the principle upon which society has rested since 
its origin. The first concerted, or tribal effort to free the weak 
from the arbitrary cruelty and injustice of the strong was a protest 
against the assumption that might makes right. The primitive 
customs of many savage races allowed the individual the right to 
exact compensation for the wrong done him. If the sufferer was 
weaker than his enemy, the malefactor, he could not hope for sat- 
isfaction. The assumption of the injured party’s cause by the tribe, 
through sympathy, —a higher principle than the unrestrained ex- 
ercise of individual power, — was a distinct violation of every rule 
based upon the exclusive rights of physical superiority. It was 
the organization of justice. Might of course must be the means of 
making the right effective; but it is not a principle to which we 
can appeal as constituting right. Any attempt to realize in prac- 
tice the dictum that forms the conclusion of evolution in this re- 
spect, as the “ law of nature,” would give us a code as sanguinary 
as that of Draco, and, moreover, a code which would wreak its 
vengeance upon the weak and innocent without even the formality 
of an accusation against them for committing a wrong, and would 
exempt the insolence and excesses of brute force from any restraint 
upon its passions. It ought to be clear from so plain a case what 
limits must be imposed upon the theory of evolution in its relation 
to ethics. No doubt it well describes the actual influence of might 
in determining things as they are. But this is explaining them, 
not idealizing them, which last has to be done before they can 
have the force of an ethical imperative. Hence we may sum- 
marize the limitations of the doctrine and the sphere of ethical 
science in a single sentence. Lvolution is explanatory, ethics. is 
legislative. 

There is a third limitation ef the theory, which is seldom noticed 
and perhaps never taken account of by its advocates. It can be 
plainly shown where empiricists, and among them evolutionists 
generally, have misunderstood the meaning of the so-called “in- 
tuitionists,” who urge the underived character of man’s moral 
nature and his ultimate moral conceptions. Aside from the ad- 
mission of Leslie Stephen, which is very suggestive in. this con- 
nection, that the opposing parties have in mind two very different 
conceptions, and both correct, — one, the ideal moral law which 
is fixed, and the other, the real moral code, which is variable and 
conventional, — there is also the fact that the “ intuitionist ” may 
not have reference to the particular moral conceptions that are as- 


sumed to guarantee the truth of his assertion, when.he affirms the 
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moral nature, conscience, sense of duty, or the feeling of justice, to 
be universal in man. The apparent requirement to mean just 
these particular moral conceptions, veracity, benevolence, respect 
for person and property, etc., or nothing, is produced by a literal ad- 
herence to ordinary reasoning and logic, whose general concepts are 
measured by their extension, their comprehension of real particu- 
lars. Hence it is maintained, in a very forcible manner, that a 
man “should mean what he says.” If we say that man’s moral 
nature and conceptions are an original part of his constitution, our 
statement may be taken either as an abstract general proposition 
comprehending a number of actual particulars, and exhausted by 
them, or as an expression of what is potential in man, needing expe- 
rience and evolution to manifest it and extend its application. In 
the former case, we have only to gather up the individual members 
of the term and see whether they are coexistent with primitive man, 
or have appeared at various times in the history of the race. If 
we may suppose moral ideas to be exhausted by veracity, benevo- 
lence, chastity, and respect for person and property, the want of 
any consideration for them at any period of man’s existence would 
be construed as proof that they were not instinctive; that all 
moral conceptions were derived from experience: and the claim of 
evolution would be sustained. So far as particular moral concep- 
tions are concerned this conclusion is very just. But if it is sup- 
posed to be a refutation of the “ intuitive” theory it is an entire 
misunderstanding of that theory. For the “ intuitionist’s” view 
is that the moral nature consists rather in capacity than in mani- 
festation. , It maintains that men are capable of drawing the dis- 
tinction between right and wrong, although they may not uni- 
formly agree upon the particular acts which represent and conform 
to that distinction. Besides, the failure to practice virtue in the 
highest forms does not prove the want of a moral nature in all 
forms; nor does the failure to do the right necessarily prove 
that the agent could not know it. But granting this, the moral 
nature, which is expressed in the power to know in any, not in all, 
given situations when I am injured or favored, is one thing; the 
particular ideas which represent the development and extension 
of this principle to a larger sphere of circumstances is another and 
different thing. Evolution and its method may be limited to the 
latter, so that it may sustain to any moral distinction whatever 
precisely the same relation that modern ethics sustains to Greek 
ethics. The Greek’s ideal of good conduct was the same as ours. 
That is, his moral conception in the abstract was the same: but 
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he did not know the extent of its application. So that it is not 
the capacity for moral distinction that varies and changes by evo- 
lution, but only the number of beings, or the number of circum- 
stances that are entitled to the benefit of it. In other words, it is 
the extension, not the nature, of our moral ideas that it is the 
function of evolution to explain. 

There is still another important aspect of the question which 
restricts the sphere of evolution and proves it inadequate to meet 
the demands of moral science. It is a false implication every- 
where connected with the historical method, which is par excel- 
lence the method of evolution. This is the insinuation, and in 
some cases the assertion that the science of ethics is conditioned 
upon the empirical universality of moral conceptions; that the 
moral ideas which have been empirically derived in the course of 
history have less to support their validity than those supposed to 
be universal and instinctive. This way of conceiving the problem 
is simply that of Locke, beyond whom our evolutionists never seem 
able to get. The setting which the Platonic reply to skepticism 
and empiricism gave to psychology and ethics remained compact 
until Locke rummaged the brains of babies and savages to show 
lack of support for certain propositions, and to favor the conclu- 
sion that they had an “empirical” origin. The associations of 
such a view, determined by the traditional implications of a long 
history and accepted beliefs, affected the trustworthiness of the 
conceptions reduced to such an origin. Empirical truths, ever 
since Plato, had been assumed to be of a merely conventional 
character and worth. The transfer, therefore, into that class of 
any ideas which had been believed to have a presumably higher 
origin would be accompanied by a corresponding depreciation of 
their value. This is what the empirical philosophy has done. 
Whether the conclusion from it to the impaired character of 
moral conception so derived is fair or not is the question to be 
decided. 

But the extent to which the method of Locke is consciously or 
unconsciously employed in this matter must be emphasized. Other- 
wise we shall neither understand the difficulties and destructive 
influence of evolution upon ethics, nor be able to remove the one 
and to counteract the other. To say that the whole difficulty comes 
from the false method of Locke is no exaggeration. It is the key 
to both the understanding and the solution of the problem. It 
would require a long article to demonstrate this fact: and to show 
how widely it has influenced the inductive sciences. The verifica- 
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tion of this must be left to the reader and student of philosophy. 
What is said here is merely enough to indicate its importance, 
and the necessity of examining very carefully into the assumptions 
which are so likely to determine the way of conceiving the problem 
and the results attained by its solution. We soseldom suspect that 
false assumptions have been made that we succumb to difficulties 
which on a little reflection would vanish as illusions. This is espe- 
cially true in the philosophy of the so-called “ common sense ” school. 
English thought generally has been saturated with the method of 
Locke until every successful removal of an intellectual and moral 
conception from the category of “universal” belief is construed 
as an impairment of its integrity and value, although a moment’s 
consideration would show that such an assumption would abso- 
-Jutely annihilate all scientific truths, and among them the doctrine 
of evolution itself. The interests of certain controversies confined 
its application to axioms, general propositions, ‘“ fundamental ” 
conceptions, etc., while disputants might have seen that it applied 
to any derived truth or conception. Every one knows that this 
method of Locke to determine what was “ innate,” or “ intuitive,” 
in the later sense of the Scotch school, was used to ascertain 
whether as a matter of fact all men had the conception in ques- 
_ tion, and whether it originated with primitive consciousness. Nearly 
every one content with an easy philosophy accepted this as a fair 
test, and the effect has been disastrous to clear and complete 
thinking ever since, outside of Kantian influences; not because the 
method of Locke was wholly false, for it was correct enough for the 
purpose to which it was, or ought to have been applied and confined, 
but because coexisting philosophic views, which Locke accepted 
without criticism, had associated the validity of scientific and 
ethical conceptions with the process of their origin: so that the 
distinction between what was objectively valid and authoritative, 
and what was purely conventional, was made to coincide with the 
antithesis between the “a priori” or “innate,” and the “ empir- 
ical.” The disastrous effect of such a confusion of separate ques- 
tions is evident when we come to develop it to its legitimate 
consequences, a process which few thinkers except Hume have 
taken the pains to try, or have had the sagacity to see was neces- 
sary. But evolution, the lineal descendant of the Lockian philos- 
ophy, bent on finding the origin of things, and limited to the 
historical or genetic method, issues decidedly in the conclusion 
that very few of our actual moral conceptions are “ universal,” or 
have always and everywhere been believed : perhaps none of them. 
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If we are to argue from this conclusion that their value is impaired 
in proportion to their removal from the phenomena of instinct, and 
that ethics must be reconstructed upon the model of “ original ” 
norms, we should have no way out of our problem but to return to 
the state of savages for our morals. Notwithstanding the entire 
irrelevancy of such a method, and notwithstanding the fact that it 
would not be tolerated for a moment in determining the basis of the 
physical sciences, evolutionists, either by assertion or insinuation, 
talk about reconstructing ethics from the standpoint of this doc- 
trine and against other methods, as if men could have no true 
conception of a moral act until they had learned how the race 
came to have moral ideas. The science of ethics, they think, 
is founded upon “ universal morality,” the instinctive beliefs and 
practices of savages. Even a recent author who trenchantly criti- 
cises evolution and its limitations in ethical problems is so much 
under the influence of this very assumption that he completely 
nullifies the entire argument of his treatise by it. While defend- 
ing the Kantian conception of the problem, he shows in the state- 
ments to be quoted that he has not emancipated himself from the 
method of Locke, which, relevant as it may be to the historical 
origin of moral conceptions, is totally irrelevant to the determina- 
tion of their validity, the characteristic in which ethics is princi- 
pally interested. He says: “ The great desideratum, the sole con- 
dition of ethical progress, is the suspension of all philosophizing 
until an ethical science has been constructed through a compre- 
hensive study of the phenomena of universal morality:” } 

The absurdity of all this can be made clear to any one who 
cares to be serious. Primitive “ universal morality ” is not any- 
thing that we can imitate, or set up as an imperative Jaw for pres- 
ent conditions. The increment of this demands justification, not 
derivation. The utter futility of the evolutionistic method for any 
purposes whatever, except to determine when and how moral ideas 
“ originated ” historically, is evident to every one who will apply it 
consistently to all our scientific knowledge. Only inmates of a 
madhouse could defend it for anything else. Admit for the nonce 
that our moral conceptions are not “ universal”; that they have 
been developed precisely in the way claimed by the most radical 
evolutionists ; and that, perhaps, none of them are instinctive, or 


1 The Ethical Import of Darwinism. By J.G.Schurman. See also the last 
chapter, especially pages 248, 251, 252, 254, 256, ete. It must be added that 
the author does not intend to give the method the significance which many 
would think he gives it. 
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at least so few that the large body of them appear very late in the 
history of the race;—are we to conclude from this that they are 
less valid and less imperative than those which appear most “ uni- 
versal” and most original in practice? Such an implication would 
be suicidal to every form of advance upon savagery. It all comes 
out of a lurking reverence for what is supposed to be instinctive 
and “ intuitive.” When we could assume that instinct was an in- 
fallible guide, it was very plausible and effective if we could only 
show that certain moral conceptions were instinctive. For they then 
had a character which we could not alter by conventional effort, 
and which expressed the law of our being. Several things, how- 
ever, have been forgotten in keeping up such a view, which was 
fallacious and false at the outset, and is made doubly so by the 
present view of evolution that instinct itself is modifiable. In the 
first place, one has not been made to see how a mere instinct which 
may be automatic in its nature and activity could ever be moral, 
since virtue implies the intelligent choice of an end, and not a blind 
impulse. And again, instincts may be good or bad. One man 
may have an instinct to lie or to steal; another an instinct to 
serve humanity well. The mere fact that one or the other has an 
instinct does not decide its character for us. Evolution does not 
and cannot tell us whether the instincts are good or bad. It only 
decides whether a given act or idea originates in an instinct: so 
that when it has proved an idea to be “ universal ” and instinctive, 
it has done nothing to prove what its moral qualities are. Evolu- 
tion applies the same method and the same considerations to prove 
the “origin” of what is bad as of what is good. It cannot 
discriminate by its method between the true and the false, or 
the right and the wrong. It has to go into the inquiry with 
present ethical assumptions before it can draw any distinction be- 
tween the different results of its study, or say one word in regard 
to the merit of primitive institutions. Still again, when evolution 
assumes instinct to be as modifiable as intelligence, it virtually 
confesses the inconsequence of seeking a fixed system of concep- 
tions and rules in the functions of instinct. So far from encour- 
aging a rational hope for a “ universal morality,” it rather implies 
that there is nothing in human nature to guarantee the existence 
of such a thing. It abandons the former distinction between in- 
stinct and intelligence so far as it concerns the integrity and 
necessity of conceptions of which either is the source, and must 
either surrender the attempt to reconstruct ethics upon the “ uni- 
versal morality ” of instinct, or admit the application of a method 
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that is indifferent to the question of the historical origin of moral 
ideas. Lastly, no science can for a moment admit that the cri- 
terion for the validity of its conceptions and theories is “ uni- 
versal”’ belief. To exemplify this, we have only to point to the 
history of Copernican astronomy, Newtonian gravitation, the un- 
dulatory theory of light, the conception of representative govern- 
ment, and any number of ideas which, so far from being universally 
believed and understood, are held by only a portion of the human 
race. Yet they are said to be valid and demonstrable. This is all 
so plain that every one will wonder why we seem to imply or insin- 
uate that it is otherwise among scientific evolutionists. Indeed, 
they never rigidly and literally affirm what our argument tacitly 
charges upon them. But notwithstanding, the assertions they 
do make, their discussion of the whole question, and their de- 
mand for reconstructing ethics upon the evolutionary method, 
proceed entirely upon this underlying assumption. We have only 
to call attention to it in order to dispel the illusion and allay the 
apprehensions of those who are not able to meet fallacious and 
surreptitious reasoning in a direct manner. 

In the same connection it ought to be urged that the funda- 
mental idea of evolution itself, that there has been progress in 
advancing from the primitive to the later manifestations of social 
and moral phenomena, is a tacit admission that the later and non- 
universal morality has more value than the “ universal morality ” 
which it seems the aim of evolution to discover and upon which it 
would establish the later. The criterion for this value must be the 
reverse of Locke’s method. As a matter of fact, a course of con- 
duct may be moral precisely in proportion to the extent in which 
it is not known or practiced. Of course, we can never suppose 
that it is valid because it is not “universal.” Such a criterion 
would be as false as that of universality. But nevertheless, it 
shows that conduct may have high moral qualities and may be such 
as ought to prevail, although it is not recognized at all. This is 
what ethics endeavors to show. It endeavors not so much to find 
the origin of existing beliefs, as to produce those which do not ex- 
ist and which ought to exist. It is much less interested in what 
mankind has practiced than in what it ought to practice. History 
and evolution are important as furnishing examples and illustra- 
tions which the moral nature can estimate, and condemn or ap- 
prove, so as to make clear what it would inculcate andenjoin. But 
the mere fact that a given set of beliefs and customs is found does 
not entitle them to acceptance as morally right because they exist. 
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Hence neither universality nor non-universality of any given con- 
duct can be assumed as the criterion of merit: although the very 
postulate of evolution that there has been progress is much more 
consistent with the latter criterion than the former. Hence to rec- 
ognize the superior value of later manifestations is only to admit 
that we do not have to suspend our judgment until the ultimate 
element, or the primitive moral custom, out of which they have 
been developed, has been ascertained. Ethics, therefore, is not 
based, and cannot be reconstructed upon the method of evolution, 
which is a doctrine exclusively occupied in explaining what is, 
and not in determining what ought to be. The method of the lat- 
ter is as distinct from that of the former, as the method of decid- 
ing whether a novel conforms to the ideal of fiction is distinct from 
the method of determining under what circumstances it was writ- 
ten, and how it originated. Its value as a work of literature re- 
mains precisely the same under all possible circumstances of its 
origin. Of course, our mental attitude toward the author will de- 
pend upon what we know about the accidents of its origin, and 
perhaps even its merits will be appreciated or depreciated accord- 
ing to its relation to given facts and conditions influencing it. 
But even then it will be the material nature and character of these 
facts, and not their efficient causes and their influence upon the 
author, that will determine our estimate of the work. Besides, in 
no case can such facts, whatever they may do in other relations, 
influence one way or the other the character of the novel in rela- 
tion to any accepted standard of literature. It is precisely so with 
ethics. Questions about murder, theft, adultery, etc., have to be 
settled, not by the circumstances under which savages first came to 
mark them by disapprobation, much less by the extent of human 
belief regarding their character: but by their relation to admitted 
ideal ends which have been distinguished morally from lower ob- 
jects of conduct; in other words, by what they are for us. We 
do not care when or how they “ originated,” but we ask what is 
their character and validity after they have become known. 

It is quite true that we may ascertain some important character- 
istics of the virtues by investigating the original causes and condi- 
tions of their appearance. But it will be for the reason that we 
carry into the study such ethical conceptions of value and ideal 
ends as will enable us to detect in the circumstance of develop- 
ment the moral advance of later upon preceding beliefs and prac- 
tices, and this is a method which repudiates and defies the criterion 
of empirically “universal morality.” We estimate their moral 
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character, not by showing what customs they have been histori-- 
cally developed from, but by showing their relation to life and per- 
fection of being, their relative position in a scheme of ends. Mor- 
als have to keep an eye on the future as well as the past. The 
most that the past can contribute is the uniformity of sequence be- 
tween acts and their effects which we have to regard in the pursuit 
of ideal ends, while we have to look to the moral nature to esti- 
mate the character of past conduct, and to decide the ends which 
ought to be sought now and hereafter, choosing what it will ap- 
prove and what it will disapprove, and relying upon the “ categori- 
cal imperative ” to enforce or to realize that which conscience says 
ought to be done, subject, of course, to a knowledge of the nature 
of things and the uniformity of causation, but not to the “ origin ” 
of our ideas. Suppose, for instance, that the belief in chastity as 
a virtue “ originated” from the idea of property, as is quite well 
agreed among some inquirers, or from the motive of jealousy, as 
some would have it, and which we do not exactly regard as having 
any sanctifying influence, — shall we on that account retract our 
allegiance to it as a virtue? Shall we on abandoning the notion 
that women are always property also abandon the notion that 
chastity is a virtue? Or take the case of justice. We are told 
that it originated in feelings of resentment or revenge. Shall we, 
then, abandon the practice of it because we have come to believe 
that resentment and revenge are wrong? If the character of con- 
duct is thus determined by its historical origin, or by the efficient 
causes that bring it into existence, justice would have the charac- 
ter of resentment and revenge, and must be abandoned as soon as 
we come to hold that they are wrong. Suppose again, that veracity 
arose from the fear of punishment, shall we be excused from lying 
when there is no danger of a penalty? Evolutionists would not 
affirm so. Yet their whole statement of the case leaves the im- 
pression that it would"be so, because it presents the appearance of 
a contradiction or a paradox between the circumstances of the 
origin of a practice and the veneration we attach to it now. Weare 
confronted with the incompatibility between the “origin” and the 
validity of an idea or practice with the implication that always 
colors our state of mind in connecting a thing with its ancestry. 
But such a method is a sword that cuts both ways. It will destroy 
scientific as well as moral truth, if it concerns either one of them. 

The confusion here arises from two different conceptions of the 
term “ origin,” and the assumption that the efficient and material 
causes of moral conceptions are the same. The difficulties could 
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-easily be removed by carrying out an analysis implied by the dis- 
tinction between the historical and the psychological “ origin,” or 
between the efficient and the material causes of moral ideas. But 
we shall only suggest the way to be pursued out of the paradoxes 
expressed in the insinuations of evolution, and not take the time 
to elaborate the method. We are at present concerned chiefly 
with the implication involved in the constant assertion, that our 
moral ideas are not “universal.” After surrendering the facts 
which “ intuitive ” theories postulated or assumed, the evolutionist 
tacitly admits the method at ti:e basis of those views, without 
being in the least conscious of its suicidal character when applied 
to every intellectual, artistic, social, moral, scientific, and philo- 
sophic doctrine in advance of primitive man. He does not stop 
to inquire into the nature of his assumption. He simply goes on 
using it, unconscious of the fact that it is either a boomerang, or 
is useless for his warfare. It is very late, and perhaps it will be 
vain, to remind him that no respectable philosophy for one hundred 
years past places any reliance upon Locke’s method, or upon the 
criterion of empirical universality in moral beliefs for their valid- 
ity, any more than science does for either its principles or its con- 
clusions. Evolutionists usually pride themselves on being abreast 
of their age, and are the foremost to criticise scientific delinquency. 
But the problem as we have presented it and the reconstructive 
work of Kantianism show that they are not altogether exempt 
from the criticism they sometimes make on others. Those who 
insist upon reconstructing ethics by evolution and its explana- 
tory character alone in respect to the historical origin of moral 
ideas, and who cast a skeptical look upon every moral conception 
which cannot furnish a pedigree of instinct and “ intuition,” are 
tacitly assuming at the basis of their method and convictions a 
principle which is as antiquated and obsolete in moral philosophy, 
so far as validity is concerned, as the exploded theory of phlogiston 
in physics. No moralist who understands the question thinks of 
proceeding upon the test of empirically universal beliefs and 
practices to estimate the character of conduct for present condi- 
tions. Neither would the evolutionist when questioned about it: for 
he would at once perceive the absurdity of it, and yet his demand 
to reconstruct ethics upon the basis of his own doctrine and of 
“universal morality” can be sustained by this assumption alone. 
But the moralist has before him certain accepted ideal ends, it 
may be pleasure, or duty, or life, or perfection, or the will of God, 

some one of which must first be assumed in order to determine 
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whether evolution is progressive or regressive, and it is in its rela- 
tion to the attainment of these ends that he is enabled to deter- 
mine the nature of conduct, no matter whether it is or has been 
believed and practiced or not. As a moralist investigating the 
nature of action, he is much less interested in the fact and the 
“origin ” of beliefs about moral ideas than in the nature and con- 
sequences of conduct, which, so far as it is objectively considered, 
is moral or immoral without reference to human knowledge. 
Hence the method of determining how and when we come to be- 
lieve or know conduct to be good or bad has nothing to do with 
the method of determining the character of that conduct. We 
determine its moral qualities in the same way that we would de- 
termine the truth of a doctrine in astronomy, in physics, in poli- 
tics, in political economy, etc., by the uniformity of causation and 
the relation of means to ends. The means obtain the character of 
the ends which they serve, and which themselves condition the 
value of evolution as a process. The criterion of “ universal ” 
beliefs avails nothing here, whatever it might indicate in regard 
to the state of man’s development. 

But we can indicate the limitations of evolution in the ethical 
problem by briefly summarizing the sphere of ethics or the investi- 
gations which are a part of the science. There is (1) the his- 
torical causes and origin of moral ideas ; (2) the extent of moral 
beliefs and practices; (3) the psychological constitution of the 
moral nature, motives, propensities, etc. ; (4) the determination 
of the moral ideal; (5) the determination of the character of 
conduct objectively considered; (6) the extent of human knowl- 
edge upon moral conduct; (7) the validity of moral ideas. It is 
only with the first and second of these that the method of evolu- 
tion is directly concerned. It can determine nothing in regard to 
the others; nor, except indirectly, affect the practical application 
of the sixth. But in reference to all others it is as irrelevant and 
incapable of deciding anything as it would be for deciding the 
merits of free trade, the value of paper money, or the influence 
of small and large quantities of arsenic upon the human system. 
It is a theory of the origin, not of the nature of things. 

But if the case is so forcible and so plain in favor of limiting 
the theory of evolution, and against its right to exercise so much 
influence in ethical questions, why is it that the doctrine gives us 
so much trouble about our moral beliefs? Why does it as a fact 
exercise such a tremendous and revolutionary influence? Why, 
also, is it still destined to modify ethical conceptions? Two of 
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the answers to these questions we have already supplied. They 
are: first, that English ethical philosophy has been too much 
under the domination of Locke’s method, which evolutionists, and 
along with them the general mind, have not taken the care to ex- 
clude from the discussion; secondly, that evolution has confused 
the origin and extent of moral beliefs with the nature of moral 
conduct and with the validity of moral beliefs once originated, 
adopting implications that would reverse the order of their merit. 
But there is a third answer which is more important than all 
others, and which admits a very extensive and legitimate influence 
for the doctrine. It is, first, that evolution breaks down the old 
theological and philosophical distinction between man and animals 
upon which was founded certain theories of responsibility, and sec- 
ond, that its limitation of the extent of moral conceptions in actual 
existence affects the application of the theory of responsibility. 
It will thus influence our methods of education and our penal in- 
stitutions. Why it does so can be easily shown. 

Christianity was a protest against all ancient civilization, and 
embodied as an essential feature of its moral code the universal 
brotherhood of man, “ peace and good will toward men on earth.” 
Previously, in the Greek and Roman world, the method of attaining 
moral ends was the law of force; now it was to be the law of love. 
But in denying the right of employing force to promulgate its 
moral ends, it could only rely upon persuasion. But its limitation 
to this means made it dependent upon the assumption that all men 
have the capacity for listening to reason, an assumption supposed 
to be guaranteed by the distinction between man and the animals, 
giving the former reason and a moral nature, and denying them 
to the latter. Hence it appealed to a man’s reason to convert him 
or to call his intellectual and moral capacity into manifestation, 
instead of developing it by force. Its dependence upon this 
method is the reason that it could so easily make common cause 
with the Socratic and Platonic philosophy, which assumed capaci- 
ties of knowledge, and aimed to draw out what a man potentially 
knew, but did not actually know. To convert the world by the 
reasonableness of its doctrine, and to induce moral action without 
making it the result of coercion, it had to assume all men alike in 
their capacities, if not in degree, certainly in kind, modifying a 
stringent application of the view in favor of the insane. To pre- 
sent a truth toa man implied that he had a mind to perceive and 
understand it, and was therefore responsible for not acting up 
to the capacities of his nature. If he were without a mind, or 
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the capacity to appreciate intellectual and moral truth, he must 
be classed with the animals or the insane. But upon this assump- 
tion that all rational men were “equal by nature,” so to speak, 
in capacity to know right and wrong, or their ability to know 
moral conceptions, if they would, the penal institutions of society 
were founded, the method of education was adapted to it, and 
missionary efforts were undertaken. The right of penal enact- 
ments is based upon two conceptions: (1) the nature of conduct 
per se, and (2) the extent of human knowledge regarding it. 
Penalties vary both with the nature of action and with the ex- 
tent of the agent’s moral capacity and knowledge. If at any time 
we can prove a criminal ignorant of the nature of his conduct, 
and of harmless intentions, we either acquit him or mitigate the 
penalty. Now evolution comes in to remove the old distinction 
between man and animals, and to show at the same time that 
many races of men are as wanting in moral ideas, or such as we 
regard the-most important, as many of the animals are. Indeed, 
it suggests the possibility that many human beings are as devoid 
of a moral nature as we have supposed the animal creation to be. 
The question then arises whether they are subject to the ordinary 
canons of reasoning, and the ordinary methods of government 
and penal responsibility. If not, our system of justice and meth- 
ods of education must be modified, because we cannot rely upon 
any imaginary ethical assumptions about equal responsibility, or 
equal abilities to support them. What evolution implies, there- 
fore, is the non-universality of either a moral nature, or of certain 
moral conceptions, and thus limits the practical application of 
ethical theories in social and political matters. It limits our right 
to assume that all men, even under the same social environment, 
have the same moral capacities. The effect of this need not be 
dwelt upon. It is on the face of it revolutionary. 

But even in this respect it only affects the practical application 
of some ethical conceptions, while it does not influence the theo- 
retical nature of any of them. It merely extends the moderation 
which previous ethical views had admitted to be necessary and 
just. It does not alter the question for those who have the moral 
nature and conceptions, but only extends the number of individuals 
entitled to exemption from the application of the policy assuming 
them to be on the same plane with those whose knowledge and moral 
capacity could not be questioned. The theory of ethics in regard 
to conduct remains untouched by any consequences in the direc- 
tion we have mentioned. The alarm which may be felt for its in- 
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fluence in relaxing the preventives of crime must not be transferred 
to questions regarding the nature of conduct, or what ought to be 
done and what ought not to be done. For the questions regarding 
the character of conduct, and the existence of a moral nature uni- 
versally distributed are as distinct as the questions about the 
nature and effects of intemperance, and the universality of men’s 
appetite for spirits. Evolution and its method may determine the 
latter two problems, but they do not provide a solution for the 
former two. Ethics, therefore, whatever evolution may do for limit- 
ing the number of persons to whom the full theory of morals may 
be applied, is concerned chiefly with the nature of conduct, and the 
validity of the moral conceptions of those who supply the condi- 
tions demanded by the theory. In addition to the historical 
method, or method of genesis, it must apply some means for de- 
termining the ends of life, and the relation of conduct to those 
ends. Whatever this method may be called, it is the same as 


that which is applied in all other sciences. 
J. H. Hyslop. 


Jonns Horgrns Untversiry, BALTmmoreE, Mp. 





BEETHOVEN. 


A.tHoueH Music is the youngest of the arts, its idea is 
wrought into the primeval structure of the universe. “See deep 
enough,” says Carlyle, “ and you see musically ; the heart of Na- 
ture being everywhere music, if you can only reach it. . . . Who 
is there that, in logical words, can express the effect music has 
upon us? A kind of inarticulate unfathomable speech, which 
leads us to the edge of the Infinite, and lets us for a moment gaze 
into that!” The claim of music to an origin of such profound 
suggestiveness is confirmed by the character and practical univer- 
sality of its influence over mankind. While we may be often- 
times unable to analyze results, we still feel that in some way it 
has laid hold of our inmost being. It is true that its effects even 
upon the same persons vary more or less according to circum- 
stances, and that the degree of its emotional power can never be 
fixed with mathematical precision; but Shakespeare is not at 
fault when he tells us that 

“The man that hath not music in himself, 


Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils.’ 
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A complete inability to enter the great realm of harmony might 
well suggest the presence of some radical discord in the microcosm 
of the soul. But since music is an expressive rather than a di- 
rectly imitative art, its range of influence in any given case will 
be determined largely by individual capacity of interpretation. 
Its value lies not simply in what it says, but in what it suggests, 
and therefore while captivating the ear, it also stimulates the im- 
agination of every one who listens intelligently to it. Technical 
training must always be of great advantage in helping us to derive 
from music the most rational pleasure. In the case of elaborate 
forms such as the Symphony and Concerto, a general idea of the 
principles of construction and harmony seems indispensable to a 
proper appreciation. It is worth considering whether every 
scheme of education should not include some knowledge of musical 
art and the chief modes of its embodiment. But it would be a 
mistake to suppose with some that music is wholly esoteric in its 
nature, the inheritance of a chosen few. After all, the key which 
unlocks the door of the palace of sound is not so much knowledge 
as sympathy, and that not of a merely technical kind, but sym- 
pathy with those spiritual forms of truth and beauty towards 
which genuine music, whatever its imperfections, beckons us 
away. 

No one has done more than Beethoven to ennoble our concep- 
tions of the sphere of music, rescuing it from all baser companion- 
ship, and making it the vehicle of the deepest sorrow, the most 
passionate joy, the darkest mystery, the brightest hope, the loftiest 
aspiration of the soul. It was in no spirit of arrogance that he 
himself declared: “‘He to whom my music becomes intelligible, 
will rise above and beyond the world’s misery.” It is in a meas- 
ure quite true, as we are just now being constantly reminded, that 
the ethical import of a work of art is not the first matter of con- 
sideration ; nor must it be supposed that Beethoven ever consciously 
set himself to point a moral in his musical compositions. It is not 
only in the magnificent outcome of his labors, but in the im- 
pulses which continually inspired them, that we discern the union 
of the great artist with the great man, who is not content to follow 
utilitarian theories, nor make his gifts a vehicle for personal ag- 
grandizement, but who must needs reveal the secret longings of 
the human heart in such language as God has given him. 

In this way, quite as much as from the consummate excellence 
of his art, Beethoven is to be regarded as an epoch-making man, 
- and his character worthy of close study. He not only enlarged 
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and strengthened musical forms, but he gave them a fresh impulse. 
In order to exalt him, there is no need that we should depreciate 
his illustrious predecessors Mozart and Haydn, as some unhap- 
pily have sought to do. But the earnestness and intensity of his 
nature at once marks him out from both of them. There is a 
story told of Haydn, though regarded by some as apocryphal, that 

. when asked why he had never gratified his friends with a quintet 
or sextet, he seriously answered that no one during his long career 
had ever thought of giving him an order for such a thing. <A re- 
ply of this sort would have been impossible in Beethoven, whose 
artistic ideals were being wrought out of earnest personal convic- 
tion, and in the midst of want and care. At an age when the boy- 
ish Mozart was being fondled on princely knees, this more rugged, 
sullen lad was comparatively unknown; for though his musical 
career may be said to have begun almost with infancy, he was un- 
willing to accept any easy verdict of approval upon the immature 
work of his youth. His self-criticism virtually repudiated his 
earlier compositions, and he had reached the age of twenty-five 
before he avowedly began the life of the composer. 

The real history of Beethoven is written in his works, and it 
often forms a startling and suggestive contrast to the events of his 
outward career. Born at Bonn in the year 1770, like most other 
great masters, he came of a musical stock. His grandfather was 
singer and afterwards Capellmeister in the court-band of the Elec- 
tor of Cologne, at Bonn, and his father a tenor in the same body. 
The latter, however, appears to have been a worthless and disso- 
lute fellow, to whom Beethoven owed little but a thorough train- 
ing, not without tears, in the mechanical handling of violin and 
piano, by means of which drudgery he gained at length a place 
among the musicians of the Electoral Court, and thus by means 
of his scanty earnings began that long struggle against poverty 
which, with a few brief respites, ended only in the grave. At the 
age of eleven, he was fortunate enough to become the pupil of the 
court-organist Neefe, a conscientious teacher, who took much in- 
terest in him, and further developed not only his technical skill, 
but the treatment of musical ideas. At the age of seventeen, 
through the kindness of a discerning friend, he procured the means 
to go to Vienna, the great musical centre, and this visit forms the 
turning-point in his history, for a few years later it became his 
permanent abode. His attitude towards his older contemporaries 
is thoroughly characteristic of his impetuous disposition, and there 
can be no doubt that he was sometimes led to do them gross injus- 
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tice. His nature was full of strange contradictions. No one, 
perhaps, ever gave his friends greater cause to exercise forgive- 
ness, and yet no one was ever accorded it more willingly. In his 
first meeting with Mozart, the master hearing his wonderful im- 
provisation said: “ Pay attention to him; he will make a noise in 
the world some day or other.” Later, he became Haydn’s some- 
what ungenerous pupil, declaring afterwards in his own impulsive 
way that he had never learned anything from him at all. There 
were, indeed, few points of affinity between the precise and courtly 
master, then in the summit of his renown, and the awkward youth 
who had come forth from the provinces with obstinately passion- 
ate ideas engraven on his scowling forehead, and a firm belief hid- 
den in his bosom, that if he were left alone, he would yet be able 
to make his way through paths untrodden before. 

It was inevitable that such a youth should sometimes estrange 
friends as well as create enemies. It may be urged that his ego- 
tism was not of the offensively shallow and conceited order, but 
was amply vindicated by the magnificent issue. Yet it certainly 
exposed him to much unpleasantness, and served to conceal for a 
time, under a veil of seeming pride, the genuine warmth of his 
nature. The eccentric ideas which burst forth from his vehement 
and self-determined mind made him almost involuntarily another. 
Ishmael whose hand was against every man, and every man’s 
hand against him. Mr. Lowell remarks that “ nothing is more: 
natural for people whose education has been neglected than to- 
spell ‘evolution’ with an initial ‘r.’” The tendency is not con-: 
fined altogether to ignorance, and we need not wonder that even: 
in the musical circles of Vienna the new-comer should be re-- 
garded in some quarters with fear and suspicion. For this, Beet- 
hoven himself was partly responsible ; for even when his unique: 
abilities began to find discriminating appreciation, and men worthy: 
of his friendship strove to advance his worldly interests, he chafed: 
alike against noble patronage and conventional popularity, and ‘re- 
solved with a firmness, which even when it borders on the grotesque: 
cannot but command our admiration, to maintain his independence 
at all hazards, and develop for himself and in his own way his 
chosen ideals of art. 

He soon became known as a player of marvelous originality and’ 
force, especially in his characteristic gift of improvisation. He 
had eagerly explored the realms of emotion, and could not have 
understood the type of executants who play only with their fingers. 


While brilliant in mere manipulative skill, it was in the-Adagios: 
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and Largos that his superiority was most clearly seen. His pow- 
erful intellect threw a deep pathos into every note, thrilling the 
hearts of his hearers, so that many of them broke into sobs. Those 
who are familiar with some of the slow movements in his earlier 
Sonatas, as, for example, in the E Flat Major (Op. 7), and the D 
Major (Op. 10), will be able to imagine what intensity and breadth 
of feeling such a man as their composer must have been able to 
put into his rendering of the solemn harmonies which seemed to 
well up continually from the fountain of his soul. 

With Beethoven his art was everything. He would have 
scorned the too common idea that music belongs only to an outer 
segment of being, and is to be viewed simply as an “ accomplish- 
ment.” He knew no middle course between devoting himself 
wholly to his work and giving it up altogether. Music was not 
merely his profession, —it was his life. And therefore when he 
seriously begins his labors as a composer, he carries the whole 
strength of his nature with him, and pours it forth with magnifi- 
cent abandon upon the current of harmony. His view of music 
deepens with his experience of earthly vicissitude, and his com- 
prehension of the duties of man. We may reasonably expect, 
then, that his works will be progressive, and that they will speak 
to others with constantly increasing power. We know that the 
writipgs of Handel were an unfailing source of interest and com- 
fort to him when he lay on his death-bed. And no one who to 
artistic sympathy joins a truly reverent mind can trace the gradual 
development of Beethoven’s genius without being enriched by the 
stimulating exercise, and perhaps finding in it some suggestion of 
the eternal music from which all discords have passed away. 

The division of Beethoven’s career into three periods, first in- 
sisted on by Lenz in his life of the master, though open it may be 
to the charge.of artificiality, is helpful in tracing his artistic prog- 
ress. It is not more true that a great man affects his age than 
that he is in turn affected by it. In spite of the vehement ten- 
dencies of. his assertive nature, it would be a mistake to suppose 
that Beethoven was lacking in reverence for those historic forms 
in which music had enshrined itself. His work is the climax of 
the best music of the past, as well as the prophecy of the best 
music of the future. His strong individuality emerged quite nat- 
urally from the soil of his environment. Beethoven was not of 
the sturm und drang school, doing out-of-the-way things in the 
spirit of mere impulsive perversity. In one place, after speaking 
of the need of absolute freedom in carrying out musical concep- 
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tions, he adds: “ And yet I would advise a composer rather to be 
commonplace than far-fetched in his ideas, or bombastic in the 
expression of them.” His sketch-books afford ample evidence of 
the fastidious care with which he elaborated all his work. His 
natural audacity seems held in check when he composes by the 
conscientious effort to do his best. ‘ Patience, perseverance, and 
a steady determination carry one on to the goal,” he writes in his 
counterpoint study-book. Some passages are corrected and modi- 
fied a dozen times before they appear in that form which seems to 
us like a sudden inspiration. When Beethoven rejected any musi- 
cal precedent, it was not in a spirit of mere disdain, but from the 
earnest conviction that better forms could be found. His earlier 
compositions reveal the influence of his illustrious predecessors. 
The first three Sonatas are dedicated to Haydn, and though in two 
of them he has replaced the minuet with the scherzo, their general 
method of treatment shows little advance, and the first one espe- 
cially is strongly suggestive of passages in Mozart, without rival- 
ing the characteristic brilliancy and finish of the gay court musi- 
cian. But he could never content himself merely with good 
craftsmanship, though that he must have first of all. He desires 
to make his music the expression of some definite, preconceived 
idea, not simply the vehicle of sensuous exhilaration. From the 
first he uses his art in a more serious way than Mozart or Haydn. 
“ Inter lacrymas et luctum,” is the inscription of one of his Sona- 
tas. He is impelled to mark out a path for himself, not in man- 
ner only, but in motive, though every step be a difficult one. 
Like his native Rhine, the torrent of his genius will accept no 
other boundaries than the frowning heights round which imagina- 
tion has cast its spell, or the fertile slopes of mental husbandry 
which seem to pour their rich wine into his bosom, and send him 
rushing onward towards the illimitable sea. The Sonatas of even 
this short period, from 1795 to 1800, show a steady development, 
as any one can see who compares the first ones with the Sonata in 
E Flat (Op. 7), for example, with its wonderful /argo, or the well- 
known Sonata Pathétique (Op. 13), in which, as Nohl remarks, 
we find the earliest expression of Beethoven’s view of music as a 
voice sp-aking to man’s innermost nature, and calling him to lead 
a higher life. Though he was afterwards dissatisfied with the im- 
mortal song “ Adelaide,” and, according to one of his biographers, 
sometimes felt like destroying it, it remains as a memorial of his 
chaste passion and grief — a song for all who have loved and lost. 
He began also at this time his efforts in the more elaborate forms 
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of the Symphony and Concerto, those outgrowths of the Sonata, 
though on a larger scale, and with greater variety of tonic effect 
and coloring from the instruments grouped together in the or- 
chestra. 

The next stage of Beethoven’s musical career is marked by 
growing independence of thought and action. Each work accen- 
tuates his individuality. He lingers no more upon the borders of 
the old world of music, but, taking its best treasures with him, 
pushes boldly forward into unknown realms, where he believed 
that patient effort would yet clear away all obstacles, and leave an 
enduring monument. The chasm continually widens between his 
outer and inner life, and we learn to admire the growing heroism 
which, in spite of difficulties that would have destroyed the pro- 
ductive powers of a weaker nature, enabled him to pursue unswerv- 
ingly his chosen ideals, and gain, as it would seem, even from his 
sorrows and distresses the material for their more magnificent em- 
bodiment. There are many who readily acknowledge the musical 
genius of Beethoven, but seem to regard him as a morose and ut- 
terly uncompanionable man. This viewis an injustice to his mem- 
ory. It need not be denied that he was often severe and errone- 
ous in his judgments, headstrong and impulsive in all his ways, 
the kind of person who very readily gets himself into trouble. 
But he was not more swift to rebuke than he was to praise. Vio- 
lent in anger, he was generous also in forgiveness. His hasty 
speech often did injustice to his warm and passionate heart, from 
which nothing human was estranged. There are few instances of 
more faithful, ungrudging love than that of his last years towards 
his worthless nephew, who repaid his uncle’s affection with base 
ingratitude, and no doubt served by his debauchery to hasten 
Beethoven’s tragic end. 

One does not care to dwell upon the petty anxieties incident to 
Beethoven’s poverty and eccentric habits. At, first sight they 
seem almost out of place in the chronicle of his achievements. 
And yet there is irresistible pathos even in the most absurd of 
them, as well as illustration how grandly intellectual power may 
triumph over circumstances. We cannot dismiss the question by 
simply saying that Beethoven himself was largely responsible. No 
doubt that if he had been versed in what are called “ practical” 
matters, and had known a little more of the world in certain as- 
pects, some of them would never have happened. If he had been 
satisfied to conform to popular conventionalities, and to measure 
his ambitions by the wishes of others, he might have saved himself 
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much trouble. But these facts would scarcely be sufficient of 
themselves to teach a philosophy of endurance. Nothing more 
clearly reveals the mighty grandeur of the artistic impulse in Beet- 
hoven, and his unswerving resolve to follow it, than the obstacles 
which, by a kind of irony, his own lofty spirit seemed to place in 
his way. It belongs only to one of the world’s rare natures to 
advance in idealistic greatness while surrounded by sordid realities 
which might well serve to tire the wings of fancy and aspiration, 
if they did not clip them altogether. 

Nor was Beethoven’s adversity comprehended merely in a series 
of petty discomforts. He had larger griefs besides. Whether he 
ever experienced the sorrow of unrequited love is a matter of some 
doubt, not altogether cleared up by occasional references in his let- 
ters. He realized Charles Lamb’s idea of the spirit of consistent 
gallantry by his general respect for the female sex, and though 
living in an age when liceritiousness was easily condoned, no one 
has called in question his stainless purity. His biographer Nohl 
insists that the one supreme passion of his life was for the Countess 
Guicciardi to whom he has dedicated the tender and beautiful So- 
nata in C Sharp Minor popularly known as the Moonlight Sonata. 
It is probable that his addresses to this lady were rejected on the 
ground of his rank, and Beethoven seems to have recoiled, as 
much in anger as in grief, from one whose conventional prejudice 
led to such shallow notions of true nobility. It is no hollow com- 
pliment to Beethoven to say that he was wedded to his art, for 
while perfectly conscious of the alternative, he accepted the sacri- 
fice which art imposed upon him, and thus in solitude lived and 
died. 

But the chief irony of his life was in the growing deafness which 
blocked his entrance into the sound-world where he had heralded 
the way for others. We have a melancholy record of his futile 
efforts to ward off the impending catastrophe. It is true that 
every great musician appreciates the harmonic relations of his 
music by listening to them with the inner ear of his mind; but 
this is but partial compensation. There can be no doubt that Beet- 
hoven’s deafness made him sometimes oblivious of the possibilities 
of the human voice, and the timbre and balance of instruments ; 
and that the growing consciousness of his inability to take any ef- 
fective part in the public performance of his works deepened his 
sullen silence, and added fresh pathos to the closing years of. his 
struggle against disappointment and grief. Inaremarkable letter 
written to his brothers, and commonly known as Beethoven’s will, 
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we obtain a view of his feelings under these accumulated misfor- 
tunes. ‘Such things,” he cries in a burst of sorrow, “ brought me 
to the verge of desperation, and well-nigh caused me to put an end 
to my existence. Art! Art alone deterred me. I could not quit 
the world before bringing forth all that 1 felt it was my vocation 
to produce. O God! Thou lookest into my heart; Thou knowest 
it! Thou knowest that love of mankind and feelings of benevo- 
lence have their abode there. O ye who may some day read this, 
think that you have done me injustice, and let the unhappy be con- 
soled by finding one like himself, who, in defiance of the obstacles 
of nature, has done all that was in his power to be included in. the 
ranks of worthy artists and men.” 

Beethoven was moved least of all by dramatic works. He be- 
lieved that music needs no adventitious aid for its enjoyment, but 
that the sound-world is large enough in itself, without having the 
world of sight unnecessarily obtruded into it. He would not 
have been able to agree with those who think there can be noth- 
ing like opera because of its spectacular effects, and who often 
flatter themselves that they are undergoing musical culture when 
they are simply following the movements of the ballet. Beethoven 
resolutely refused to have anything to do with plots of doubtful 
worth, and demanded a theme which should be thrilled with lofty 
purpose, and fitted to inspire to nobler life. His only opera, “ Fi- 
delio,” did not possess the superficial elements of popular success. 
The vocal score progressed under the perpetual though unheeded 
remonstrances of the singers, and the first performance was gen- 
erally pronounced heavy and wearisome. “ Fidelio” was a story 
of woman’s love, its conflict and its triumph. But it lacked the 
frivolity, the fire-works, the sensual intrigue which, as a rule, win 
the plaudits of pit and gallery, and it was soon withdrawn from 
the footlights, though not from the memory of thoughtful men. 
Beethoven seems somewhat out of his element even in bringing 
words — to say nothing of scenic effects — to help the more subtle 
language which music speaks without them; and the purpose of 
his work is most clearly seen in the grand Overture to Leonore 
the heroine, before singers or actors are on the stage. All that 
follows sounds like a dilution and almost tedious comment on the 
magnificent expression of the main idea wrought out in that epit- 
ome. ‘ Who can listen,” asks Wagner, “to that transporting 
composition, without being filled with the conviction that music 
contains the most complete drama within itself? ” 

Music being the most ideal of arts is little fitted to record, 
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unless in a symbolic way, the progress of passing events, and we 
need feel no surprise, therefore, that Beethoven’s work seems sin- 
gularly uninfluenced by the stirring scenes of contemporary his- 
tory. Though keenly interested in everything that was going on 
in the world around him, the main theatre of his action was else- 
where. In the Sinfonica Eroica, the original impulse seemed, at 
first, political ; but in the end, its larger significance was revealed. 
Beethoven had an enthusiastic passion for liberty, and believed in 
a republicanism which should give to every man his due, and thus 
help to achieve it. In Buonaparte, as first Consul of the French 
Republic, he thought he discerned the outlines of an unselfish 
purpose which was destined to realize his dream, and to him, 
therefore, as the representative of the spirit of reform, he dedi- 
cated his Symphony. But when his hero’s autocratic designs 
were manifested by his assumption of the name of Emperor, 
Beethoven in a fit of passionate disappointment tore the title-page 
in pieces, and by thus destroying the local coloring of his work 
disclosed the generous love of freedom which really inspired it. 
The Symphony ceases to be personal, and becomes in effect a nar- 
rative, written in tones, of the progressive movements of universal 
history ; the struggle of the old age against the new; the crash- 
ing ruin of time-worn follies and abuses before the resistless arm 
of truth; the triumph of a better civilization; the death of the 
mortal hero, who, though his dirge must be sounded in solemn 
funeral march, lives forever in his immortal mission, and in the 
precious memory of grateful hearts. 

The closing period of Beethoven’s career is the most remark- 
able of all, witnessing as it does the growing sadness of his tragic 
history, and the creation of those sublime masterpieces, the last 
Symphonies and Quartets, which forever enthrone him as the 
Shakespeare of musicians, the fullest interpreter in the world of 
harmony of the yearnings of the human soul. It may be that he 
recedes a little from the standard of formal perfection which he 
had already attained. It is certain that he aspires to accomplish 
more, and even though some may think his success at times less 
complete, his greatness stands revealed in his magnificent en- 
deavor. 


A man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what ’s a Heaven for ?” 


Like other noble toilers, he is often oppressed with the growing 
consciousness of the poverty of his efforts, and the need of faith- 
ful work while it is day. ‘1 feel,” he says in a letter to a friend, 
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“as if I had scarcely written more than a few notes.” The powers 
of the world to come seem to lay hold of him, and as he recog- 
nizes “the moral law within us, and the starry heavens above us,” 
he cannot be satisfied with narrow aims and ambitions. The gates 
of sound were now closed to him altogether. There is no more 
pathetic scene in musical history than that related by Lenz in his 
life of the master, concerning the performance of the immortal 
Choral Symphony, that unique and marvelous work which tran- 
seends the bounds of formal music, and remains not only as a 
monument of the great artist, but, like the Book of Job, the “ Sam- 
son Agonistes” of Milton, the “Faust” of Goethe, seems to be, — 
to quote Mr. Froude’s words in regard to the first of these, — “ no 
story of a single thing which happened once, but belongs to 
humanity itself, and is the drama of the trial of man, with God 
Almighty and the angels as the spectators of it.” Beethoven did 
not conduct himself, but stood near the conductor to give the time. 
The wonderful drum passages of the scherzo so affected the au- 
dience, that the storm of applause drowned the orchestra. Beet- 
hoven, all unconscious, went on beating time, till a friend pointed 
out what was going on behind him. He turned his sad face to the 
audience, and the tragic irony of the scene, in which the solitary 
exile seemed shut out from his own Eden, completely mastered 
their emotions, and left not a few of them intears. But the pity 
of the public, as well as their applause, though well meant, was 
somewhat misplaced. It was excited too much by surface appear- 
ances, and failing to appreciate the deep and steadfast heroism of 
this marvelous toiler, very quickly passed away. In spite of the 
growing discomforts of his outward life, Beethoven was still ex- 
ploring the world of harmony in a spirit of courageous expecta- 
tion, yet cherishing a natural wish — never destined to be realized 
— that in the end he might have peace. ‘I hope,” he writes to 
Wegeler, “ still to bring a few great works into the world, and 
then, like an old child, to end my earthly course somewhere 
amongst good people.” 

Beethoven is preéminently a writer of Sonatas, and of music 
whose form is an outgrowth of them. He did not originate the 
Sonata, but he glorified it. It became, indeed, a “ Song without 
Words,” full of subtle emotions which a song with words could 
not utter. The tender sadness, the sudden surprise, the wild 
struggle of opposing elements, the rushing movement, the bril- 
liant victory —these are peculiarly his own. He has brought 
symphonic music to our firesides, and in loftiness of conception 
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some of his pianoforte Sonatas are not behind any of his works. 
It is interesting to trace the development of his bold individuality 
from the earliest numbered Sonatas, in which the influence of tra- 
ditional authority and precedent is so clearly marked, down to those 
which belong to the closing period of his career, when he seems to 
have made new revelations in regard to the capacity of the instru- 
ment, and its power of interpreting the most profound and intricate 
musical ideas. Of these last works may be mentioned the two 
Sonatas in B Flat Major (Op. 106), and C Fiat Minor (Op. 111), 
dedicated to the Archduke Rudolph. The technical difficulties of 
these masterpieces are almost insurmountable by amateurs, but 
however imperfect their success in the matter of execution, the 
intelligent study of these marvelous productions will be rewarded 
by a better understanding of the wealth which lies hidden in the 
world of harmony, and the expressive power of which music is 
capable when it is inspired by the genius of an ideal artist. 

He is fortunate who can appreciate the magnificent suggestive- 
ness of Beethoven’s great Symphonies and Quartets, and who has 
the opportunity at times of hearing them adequately interpreted. 
Each one of his nine Symphonies has an individuality of its own. 
Each gives in some form what Browning proposes to himself in 
the short preface to Sordello, “the incidents in the development 
of asoul.” There will continue to be differences of opinion as to 
which is the greatest, for the question seems scarcely settled by 
formal laws of criticism. Their tenderness may stir a thousand 
different emotions in different listeners; their struggle may be 
answered by the manifold phases of the conflict of humanity ; 
their triumph may find its echo in the hearts of the valiant ones 
who have reached some worthy goal, whatever the goal may be. 
For Beethoven seems to have constructed his masterpieces some- 
thing after the order of spiritual development in every earnest 
nature. It is true that the general forms of treatment were al- 
ready indicated by his predecessors, and that he did not depart from 
them without good reason. But no one who intelligently listens 
to his Symphonies can fail to feel that they are not merely the 
formal working out of an elaborate musical exercise, but the subtle 
embodiment of deep religious inspiration. The Fifth Symphony 
in C Minor, for example, in the estimation of some the greatest of 
them all, begins with a movement full of turmoil and doubt, with 
fitful gleams of light struggling to find their way through the 
gloom. Then follows the passionate melody — half song, half prayer 
— which every soul outpours in the growing consciousness of the 
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solemnity of being; then the almost overwhelming fear, moaning 
its fitful dirge, lest the problem of life should never be solved, 
and the tears of life never wiped away; and then the grand finale 
of welcome and triumphant revelation, bursting forth after a pause 
of ominous silence like a great blaze of light which promises to 
shine more and more unto the perfect day. 

It may seem at first sight, perhaps, that the indefiniteness of 
musical suggestions largely impairs their value, and that before 
they can possess any general significance they must be associated 
with some fixed idea. Even the great masters have not always 
resisted the temptation to make their work more plain by various 
devices of imitation ; but the result has never seemed to justify the 
endeavor. At the end of the second movement in Beethoven’s 
Symphony in F (the Pastoral), he yielded to the solicitations of 
some well-intentioned lady admirer, and added a short passage not 
originally contemplated which directly imitates voices of nature. 
The sudden recall from the world of imagination jars upon the 
mind, and could be pleasing only to an uncritical ear. It is not 
the province of music to proclaim a definite fact after the exact 
manner of a sentence, but rather to stir up the best emotions 
which lie slumbering within the soul, and give inarticulate though 
most powerful voice to the cry of humanity in groanings that can- 
not be uttered. Any attempt to crystallize the emotion into an 
unchangeable form defeats its own purpose, and by rendering 
imagination unnecessary leaves no room for the exercise of that 
noble self-culture for which it is the highest function of music to 
prepare the way. That is partly the reason why it has been found 
seemingly impossible to unite the two arts, music and poetry, so 
that each shall receive due emphasis. A subtle poetic thought 
would not be grasped, perhaps not distinctly heard in a choral 
piece, but only that flavor of it, so to speak, which, by being con- 
verted into music, was borne along upon the current of harmony. 
The great Oratorios are saved from confusion because the words 
which accompany them do not demand labored reasoning, but are 
for the most part the familiar language of the devotional senti- 
ment in humanity, and thus are easily transmuted into musical 
form, and taken up in their essence into the soul of the attentive 
auditor. In Opera the purely musical influence is almost inevita- 
bly lost, not merely in following the course of perhaps unfamiliar 
ideas and situations, but by the obtrusive presence of spectacular 
effects which not only distract attention, but very often destroy 
that spirit of devout reverence in which alone the voice of music 
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is heard with power. In what way, if in any, the perfectly har- 
monious union of poetry and music can be effected is still one of 
the great problems of the art world; and if there seem now some 
hints of a more satisfactory solution, we have to thank Beethoven 
for first suggesting them. In his great Missa Solennis, written 
“for the honor of the Almighty, the Eternal, the Infinite,” the 
vocalists are simply human instruments whose words are symbols 
rather than fixed ideas. It is not a Mass of any single Church, nor 
the vehicle of a formal ritualism from which Beethoven’s soul 
recoiled. The words may be taken apart, and narrowed by some 
exclusive interpretation of them, but the composer clearly intends 
his theme to be read in its larger significance as a Mass for all 
men, an expression of the religious feeling which, however dis- 
torted or suppressed, is part and parcel of our nature. ‘“ From 
the heart,” he writes on the score, “may it in turn appeal to 
hearts ! ” 

It is by Beethoven’s development of this universal power of 
music that “from the confines of esthetical beauty,” to quote 
Wagner’s expressive words, “it strides into the sphere of the 
sublime.” The sad events of his declining years served to lib- 
erate him from the bonds of sense, and his last harmonies seem 
drawn from that other world where there is no sorrow nor crying, 
for the former things are passed away. Yet though he had spoken 
with immortal voice, his aspiration made it not easy for him 
to die. A great tempest of nature, his dearest friend, afforded 
the thunder-music in the midst of which his restless spirit burst 
its fetters, and soared into the freedom of the eternal world. In 
the wanderings of disease the old concert-room flitted across his 
disordered vision, and with almost his last breath he whispered, 
“Do you hear the bell? The scene is shifting.” 

Though the religious impulse is everywhere the most distinguish- 
ing characteristic of Beethoven, it is not at all easy to determine 
what were his precise beliefs. His nature, sighing continually for 
freedom of thought and action, refused allegiance to the dogmatic 
system of his day. Haydn, speaking from the standpoint of the 
current orthodoxy, flatly called him an Atheist, but nothing could 
have been further from the truth. Not only was he a man of stain- 
less purity and honor, but—as is evidenced by his ungrudging 
love of a worthless profligate — possessed also of a truly Christian 
spirit. He found it impossible even seriously to contemplate any 
musical enterprise which would not afford scope for the devel- 
opment of the deepest sentiments of worship which belong to the 
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human soul. Two rather enigmatical sentences which he had 
copied out from some quarter, and hung up in a frame above his 
writing-table, form his oft-repeated confession of faith: “I am 


that which exists. 


I am all that was, that is, that is to be. No 


mortal man has raised my veil.” “ He is alone of Himself, and to 


Him alone all things owe their being.” 


One might say that this is 


Pantheism, but if the meaning of his creed is to be interpreted by 
his conduct, it is not unlike the Christian Pantheism of Saint 
Paul. It insists on God’s inscrutable greatness, but also on His 


control over human affairs. 


So far from disturbing in him the 


sense of moral obligations, the consciousness of the all-embracing 
God —far off and yet how near!—made them more vividly 


present, and filled his life with spiritual intoxication. 


Beethoven 


recoiled from a narrow ecclesiasticism in common with all other 


tyrannies. 


He had strong dislike to the priesthood, and was 


never able, like his predecessors, to lay his art unquestioningly 
upon the Church’s altar. He might be regarded as an unconscious 
Protestant, who was not content, however, to protest, but must 
needs affirm that the gate of the kingdom of heaven lies open to 


every one who, in his soul, really desires to enter in. 


His har- 


monies are always broader than the Credo of any particular cult, 
and seem rather to recall the primeval chorus of the universe, 
when the morning stars sang together, and all the sons of God 


shouted for joy. 


We are still learning to recognize more and more fully the influ- 


ence of Beethoven over the whole realm of music. 


Among other 


things, he has almost revolutionized the orchestra; he has made 


necessary, one might say, 


a class of virtuost possessed not merely 


of executive skill, but of intellectual power; he has elevated. the 
musical stage, and plainly taught in what direction we are to look 
for the noblest results of the divine art; he has not so much 
founded a school as given an impulse which is not likely soon to 
die. Men differing widely from one another and from him have 
been inspired not only by his artistic boldness but by his lofty 
mind. To him we owe the daring transitions of Berlioz, the 
French representative of musical Romanticism, the subtle changes 
of the melancholy Chopin, the strong and complex movements of 
Wagner, who, though with different aims and a different basis in 
his art, is rightly regarded as in many respects his most character- 


istic disciple. 


The spell of Beethoven’s magic wand is felt wher- 


ever he is known at all. As one of his critics well remarks: 


“The spirit of Beethoven is as humanizing as that of Sophocles. 
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To read a string Quartet, even taken merely in the light of a 
bracing intellectual exercise, seems on a par with the reading of a 
Platonic dialogue.” But Beethoven’s influence is by no means 
confined to those who have been specially trained to appreciate 
musical technicalities. He is a pronounced foe to exclusiveness in 
every form. He aspires to interpret a universal language, and his 
genius lies not so much in the intricacy and remoteness of his ideas, 
as in his magnificent power of giving varied expression to what all 
men feel but cannot utter. His legacy to the world must needs 
be an enduring one since he has written into music the throbbing 
life of humanity in its present joys and sorrows, as well as its 
hopes and longings for the future. The Bible of his Art de- 
clares, “ There shall in no wise enter anything that defileth.” He 
teaches us that Music is not an idle pastime, nor a vehicle of mere 
esthetic pleasure only, but that it is an epitome of human life, the 
register of the will, the agent of civilization and liberty. His 
heroic triumph over misfortune proves that man is not the com- 
pound of circumstances, and that life’s supreme music, whether the 
world hear it or not, is that which dwells within the soul. And 
though we cannot hope to emulate the marvelous outpourings of his 
Titanic nature, we may copy the self-sacrifice which inspired it, 
and thus look forward as he did to the more perfect revelation of 
harmony in the new heavens and the new earth wherein dwelleth 
righteousness. For 
“ The high that proved too high, the heroic for earth too hard, 
The passion that left the ground to lose itself in the sky, 


Are music sent up to God by the lover and the bard ; 
Enough that he heard it once : we shall hear it by-and-by.”’ 


William T. Herridge. 


Orrawa, CANADA. 





THE ARMAMENTS OF EUROPE. 


SoME time ago Bismarck made the statement that because na- 
tions should be taught to regard even victorious war as a disaster 
therefore Germany should maintain and strengthen its standing 
army. More recently (February, 1888) the same fearless Chancel- 
lor told the Reichstag that, “ The warlike tendencies of France and 
Russia drive us to defense; the pike in France and Russia compel 
us to become carp. . . . We have endeavored to maintain our old 
relations with Russia; but we do not run after anybody —and 
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when the furor teutonicus rages, no one can make headway 
against it.” 

To-day, not only Germany, but other of the great powers are 
making preparations for war on a gigantic scale. If this means 
peace, no outside observer will welcome the preparations more 
than the Americans with their handful of a standing army. If it — 
means war, whether within one year or within ten years, a brief 
inquiry into the relative military strength of each nation of Eu- 
rope, together with the manner in‘which that strength is consti- 
tuted, will be of popular interest at the present time. 

The standing army was a plant of slow growth and maturity. 
Among the Israelites, who left Egypt a mere rabble of slaves, the 
development of the militia system was so thorough and so rapid 
that every man became a well-disciplined soldier, and the state 
was secure from foreign invasions. In the days of their prosper- 
ity the Greeks, whether of Athens, Lacedemonia, Achaia, or Cor- 
inth, had no paid soldiery; and their victories over the whole 
world were gained by those who did not make war a profession. 
The Samnites and the Romans went so far as to decree that only 
those should be soldiers who had property. Hence their motto, p 
pro aris et focis, “for field and fireside.” Had the Roman army } 
remained content with a policy of self-defense, the empire might 
have lasted longer. But when the love of conquest dawned upon 
the Equestrians, the famous cavalry, their dignity was so increased 
that they were no longer good citizens. Then Marius took all 
conditions of people into his legions, and the result was disaster. 
When the Roman empire was absorbed, the generals of the vic- 
torious armies announced themselves kings or princes over the con- 
quered countries. When the land began to be divided among 
their followers, feudalism arose ; and it gave a system of militia to 
the Middle Ages which furnished men for the crusades, and victors 
for Agincourt, Pavia, Poictiers, and Cressy. 

Aroused by these victories, France directed her attention to the 
organization of the first standing army. The other nations were 
compelled to follow her example if they did not wish to become 
the victims of her cupidity. In England the people were still 
most jealous of the rights secured by Magna Charta. ‘There was 
no lack of discontent when Henry VII increased the yeomen of 
the guards from 50 to 100. Elizabeth depended upon the cheerful 
response of her subjects whenever her throne or her title were to 
be defended. She said of the people of London, “These are my 
guards; these have their hands, their hearts, and their purses al- 
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ways ready at my command.” James I. treated his subjects like 
beasts of burden ; but Charles I found that the Commons scarcely 
allowed a standing army at home; although a standing army 
finally turned out of doors the very Parliament by which it was 
raised and paid. When the Restoration came, Charles II kept 
-his standing army beyond the sea; but it was voted illegal by his 
second Parliament, and he was forbidden to keep it in arms more 
than a fortnight at a time without the consent of the Commons. 
James II so abused the power of the army in asserting the prerog- 
atives that the revolt of 1688 followed. With the advent of Wil- 
liam III Parliament reduced the army to 10,000 men, which made 
the Hollander so angry that he declared he would never have come 
to England had he known that such a thing would be attempted. 
Then came the rule of Queen Anne, which sustained the standing 
army. Under the Georges many of the lords protested against 
the increase to 32,000 men. The first record of Walpole was 
against the army; but later his opinion had changed when Pitt 
made the attempt to remove him. The latter contended that the 
building of barracks was illegal, and that the Mutiny Bill should 
not be passed from year to year. Blackstone declared that stand- 
ing armies might be a necessity to absolute monarchies, but in 
free states the profession of a soldier was an object of jealousy: 
“ The laws therefore and constitution of every kingdom know no 
such state as that of a perpetual standing army of soldiers bred 
up to no profession but that of war.” It was in contemplation at 
that time to reduce the army of England; but Napoleon had 
forced all the nations of Europe to maintain their armies. 

The battle of Jena carried such destruction to Prussia that Na- 
poleon, and indeed the whole French nation, thought that the 
Prussians, and the Germans in general, could never survive the 
blow. Every indication pointed to the lapse of Prussia to her 
former condition as a fief of Poland, although Poland itself was 
vastly inferior to her former self. But there were soldiers and 
statesmen even in down-trodden Prussia who foresaw that an em- 
pire based upon the conquests of the Napoleonic wars could not 
last always. They realized, long before the battle of Waterloo, 
that the German nation, then in process of development, must rely 
upon its own resources and less upon its allies. Therefore they 
set to work, even while the smoke of Jena had scarcely disap- 
peared, to perfect a military system that should give Prussia the 
prominence that it sustained under Frederic the Great. Two 
_ generations passed before the result showed in Sadowa and Sedan. 
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Then, apparently for the first time, it was discovered that Prussia 
demanded military service from every male citizen for a term of 
years, and that she had discarded the old plan of recruiting by draft 
which had prevailed among the other nations ever since the wars 
of Napoleon. To-day the German army is based upon the same 
principle that was adopted in the earlier years of the century, out- 
lined above. The young German’s love of country is appealed to 
from the very start; and even die Wehrpflicht, or the compulsory 
military service, is surrounded with an air of patriotic devotion. 
At twenty-one years of age the German must enter the army and 
serve seven years. Then he must belong to the Landwehr for five 
years longer. Even in the Landwehr, his pride of country is ap- 
pealed to because he belongs to a regiment having the same number 
with a regiment in actual service, — both regiments being raised in 
the locality of his residence. The glory of the regiment in the 
field leads to a strife among the members of the Landwehr regi- 
ment to come forward and fill all the gaps inthe ranks. When an 
emergency arises the army can be suddenly increased, without at- 
tracting much attention and without much additional expense, by 
raising the contingents so as to complete the regiments, and by 
transferring some of the three-years’ men into the reserve before the 
required time. All new recruits are not required to have the ac- 
tive service of three years; especially if they are brighter than 
their fellows, or if they have already had some military training. 
A certain standard of education exempts others from the full time 
of three years in the field. But the usual rule is, that every young 
German must have his full term of twelve years of service. In 
January of each year the parish registrars are called upon to show 
lists of all young men who have stood over from previous years 
and of all who are in their twentieth year. A commission for 
recruiting the battalion meets in April or May. It is composed of 
the Landwehr commissioners, the Landrath, two officers, a sur- 
geon, and four reputable citizens to represent the civil govern- 
_ment in the respective villages where the commission is at work. 
The young men are inspected, and all those who are physically 
imperfect are struck from the lists. A reserve called the Hrsatz 
is formed, composed of men below height, the sons of widows, the 
brothers of those who have been lost in the army, and the sole 
supports of families. This reserve is called upon only in time of 
war. When the commissions have been made, the commission 
chooses by ballot the number required for the service ; those who 
are accustomed to horses are detailed to the regiments of cavalry ; 
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those who are woodmen, to the riflemen; and those of the finest 
appearance to the infantry. The new recruits join their com- 
mands about the 16th of October. After serving three years in 
active commission, the soldier must take at least two manceuvres 
during the remaining four years of his service. - The fact is, when 
he enters the Landwehr, he is entered on the battalion lists for 
the five years that remain of his liability to do military service. 

In France the military law is still that of 1832, the code of St. 
Cyr, with some amendments. The victories of Prussia in 1866 
aroused the French government to increase its military strength; 
and in 1867 Marshal Niel proposed a law to increase the number 
of soldiers. The generals of the army were satisfied with their 
system ; but, in their opinion, the only thing lacking was numbers. 
They did not realize that other nations had paid attention to 
concentration, mobilization, etc., rather than to the size of their 
armies. Niel’s law raised the term of enlistment from seven to nine 
years, five years in the field and four in the reserve. Thus an 
army on paper was raised from 700,000 men to 900,000 men; and 
to decrease the cost, many of these were allowed to remain at home 
until they were needed. Then another force was added, called the 
Garde Mobile, about 500,000 in number, who were either favor- 
ites, or who had drawn good numbers in the conscription. This 
force was drawn upon only in case of necessity ; but its inferiority 
to the German /rsatz must be apparent to all. The six months” 
campaign of Germany against France was a surprise to France: as 
it was to the rest of the world; for it showed how the other na- 
tions had gone beyond her in developing the modern ways of’ car- 
rying on acampaign. But even that lesson seemed to be lost after 
ten years had passed away; and the sons of deputies and wealthy 
supporters of the government began once more to be treated with 
favoritism. Twenty-one per cent. of the contingents of 1876 and 
1877 were sent home on an unlimited furlough. President Thiers 
favored a small standing army, well in hand, that should serve 
only seven years. Trochu favored a service that: was compulsory 
for three years. A compromise resulted in the five years’ service 
which comprised nearly all citizens that were liable to military 
duty. The drafted men included two classes: the first, for five 
years; the second, for six months, or one year. It was also ar- 
ranged that a territorial army should correspond to the active army 
in the field, somewhat after the plan of the Landwehr. The limit 
of liability is twenty years, one half of which is spent in the ter- 
ritorial army of reserve. 
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The army of Austria is modeled somewhat upon that of Ger- 
many. The obligation to military duty is practically the same ex- 
cept that the youth who are passed upon as fit are divided into 
three classes by lot. The first class is the standing army with a 
service of three years in the field, seven in the reserve, and two in 
the Landwehr. The second class is the Arsatz, constituted as it 
is in Germany, with a liability for ten years. The third class in- 
cludes all not in the first and second classes, and the liability of 
service is for twelve years. It is called the Landsturm to corre- 
spond with the Landwehr. In Bosnia and Herzegovina, Moham- 
medan soldiers are formed into a separate detachment, and cer- 
tain exemptions are given them on account of their religion. The 
exemptions from the army are very numerous, especial favor 
being shown to professional men and to students. 

Italy has a Landwehr —the Milizia Mobile — which was called 
out for the first time in 1881. The male population of the coun- 
try is divided into three classes. The first must serve three years 
in the field, five in the reserve, and four in the Milizia Mobile. 
The second class must serve five years in the regimental depots, 
or in the movable militia, and ten in the territorial militia. Some 
of the third class give their time to the territorial militia, which is, 
for the most part, on paper. According to the law of 1873, the 
country is divided into five zones, each one of which contributes 
its proportion to every regiment that is raised. There is, there- 
fore, no pride of locality in the Italian soldier corresponding to 
that of the German soldier. 

Russia cannot be considered from its history a first-class military 
power. Perhaps the only victory that deserves the name was the 
driving out of Napoleon in 1812. In 1872, Russia, having discov- 
ered the military superiority of Germany over France, copied the 
military system of the former to a great extent. Down to that 
time the armies had been raised of levies after the manner of Na- 
poleon. According to the present law, every young Russian is 
liable to military service ; but he can purchase his exemption or 
his substitute for $600. On the 1st of November, for six weeks 
in every year, aconscription is ordered; and the number required 
for the regular army is chosen by lot. There is much favoritism 
in the exemptions; green tickets, giving a year’s respite, have a 
price that is quoted. White tickets, giving full dispensation, are 
not so readily found, because there is risk in exposing the physi- 
cian and others. The term of service extends for fifteen years; 
four in the field, two on furlough, and nine in the reserve. The 
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youth who are not conscripted are sent home, after being trained, 
and are liable to be called upon to fill gaps for six years. Then 
they enter the national legions, where they find all able-bodied men, 
from twenty to thirty-eight, who are not in active service. The 
resources are, the active men, the reserves, the national legions, 
the Cossacks, and other irregulars. 

From the above it will be seen that four of the great European 
powers, France, Austria, Italy, and Russia, have profited by the 
experience of Germany, and have copied to a large extent her 
military system of a reserve militia since the year 1870 showed 
the superiority of her methods. 

A brief glance at the constitution of other armies in Europe 
will be of interest. Switzerland alone has no dread of conscrip- 
tion; and she keeps no standing army. In fact, her Constitution 
forbids any such luxury. Military training, however, is given as a 
part of the educational system; and it is a fact that Switzerland 
could to-day turn out more soldiers in proporticn to her numbers 
than any other nation in Europe. Turkey divides her military 
forces into a standing army, the first reserve, the second reserve, 
and the Landsturm, patterned after that of Austria. It is 
required that all subjects shall be liable to military service for 
twenty years, with some exceptions in Constantinople, Crete, and 
some of the frontier districts. Spain requires every youth to do 
military service, after the age of twenty, for four years in the 
field and two in the reserve. No exemptions and no substitutes 
are allowed. In the reserve the term of service is seven years. 
Holland has a home army, a colonial army, and a militia. The 
first, with a term of five years, is raised by conscription. The 
second is composed of actives and reserves, the former numbering 
about one third of the latter. Portugal carries on recruiting both 
by conscription and by enlistment ; but an exemption may be pur- 
chased for $400. Five years in the field, and three in the militia, 
make up the term of service. Denmark requires service in the 
army or navy from every subject above the age of twenty-two ; 
eight years are spent in the field, and eight in the reserve. Bel- 
gium uses the conscription for all subjects from twenty years to 
fifty. The time of active service required is eight years; but 
only one third of this is spent in the field. 

England stands apart from the nations that we have already 
considered because it has never looked with favor upon a military 
service that was done under compulsion. There is still the old 
‘system of voluntary enlistment. There has, however, been a great 
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change since the days of Wellington when there were long terms 
of service and great pensions in the way of inducements. The 
tendency of to-day is to shorter terms and to lower pensions. The 
term of enlistment is twelve years, six for the field and six for 
the reserve. When this term is completed a reénlistment for 
nine years is allowable ; at the end of which time the soldier may 
be discharged, and is entitled to a pension. New recruits must be 
between eighteen and twenty-five years of age, unmarried, and 
physically perfect. 

If we should take the latest figures from the most reliable 
sources for the six most prominent nations in Europe we would 
find the result to be very nearly according to the following table, 
which makes no note of expenditures for navies or fortifica- 
tions : — 











Standing Annual Cost Cost per 

Nation. Population. asuy. War Footing. of Anny. Head. 
Russia . . . | 80,000,000 | 1,004,507 | 2,250,000 | $130,000,000 | $1.62 
Germany . . | 46,800,000 462,678 | 2,100,000 100,000,000 | $2.14 


France. . .| 37,800,000 | 575,959 | 2,050,000 | 135,000,000 | $3.57 
Great Britain. | 36,000,000 | 281,746 | 780,000 | 90,000,000 | $2.57 
Austria . . | 38,000,000 | 298,501 | 1,100,000 | 50,000,000 | $1.31 
Italy . . . | 28,000,000 | 765,820 | 2,300,000 | 43,000,000 | $1.53 























The war footing of Germany is given as it will be when Bis- 

marck secures the 700,000 new men voted to him in February, 
1888. The war footing of France is exclusive of the territorial 
army, which is said to be nearly as many more. The war footing 
of Great Britain includes the volunteers, militia, and Indian 
army. 
Aside from the six nations noted above the number of men in 
actual service in the standing armies of Europe is as follows: 
Sweden, 47,174; Roumania, 20,572; Spain, 116,256; Holland, 
77,689; Denmark, 37,189; Portugal, 29,920; Norway, 22,253 ; 
Turkey, 180,404 ; Switzerland, 113,368 ; Belgium, 46,639 ; Greece, 
83,189 ; Servia, 13,079. 

A very excellent authority estimates that among all the Euro- 
pean nations there is one man actively in the service to every 
eighty-one of the population ; or, if the reserves are included, one 
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man to every twenty-four. In the United States, counting only 
the regular army and not the militia, only one man in 1,610 is in 
active service. It is estimated that the sum total of all the stand- 
ing armies of Europe in actual service is nearly 4,000,000, to 
which must be added nearly 300,000 who are in the navies. If to 
this excess of 4,000,000 are added the reserves of over 10,000,000, 
there is a grand total of 14,300,000 of men who are ready to 
fight at any time. This means about one in five of the men who 
are of an age to bear arms. 

Since the rumors of the war between Germany and France 
have been revived so much of late, a brief paragraph upon their 
relative standing will be of considerable interest here. Accord- 
ing to the last census of Germany (December 1, 1886), and of 
France (May 30, 1885), the German army is 0.97 per cent. of 
the whole population; and the navy is 0.035. In France the 
army is 1.41; and the navy 0.19. The military expenditures 
have been as follows in 1886: Germany, $19,222,000; France, 
$26,270,000. The naval expenditures in 1886 were, in Germany, 
$2,340,000; in France, $7,800,000; the total of military and 
naval expenditures and the total expenditures had the following 
proportion: Germany, 26.04; France, 40.46; the total strength 
of the armies on peace footing and on war footing are given in 
the above table. It is proposed in Germany to add to the peace 
footing 41,000 men, and in France 44,000 men. When we look 
at the military forces in detail, we find that France has the larger 
number of infantrymen, both active and in reserve; also the 
largest number of engineers, naval vessels, and seamen. On the 
other hand, Germany has the largest number of artillery-men and 
guns, and the largest number of cavalrymen and horses. 

About one hundred years ago Sir John Sinclair estimated that 
the total cost to England for all her wars since the revolution of 
1688 was $1,885,000,000. This included $500,000,000 for the 
American Revolution, and yet the total of Great Britain’s war 
indebtedness at that time was only a little more than the cost of 
the Crimean War; and it was not as much by $600,000,000 as 
the cost of the war between France and Germany in 1870. In 
the sum total of Sinclair’s estimate there was an increase of 
$1,600,000,000 between the years 1793 and 1801; and $200,- 
000,000 were added close upon the French Revolution. When 
the battle of Waterloo had settled the fate of Europe there was 
a war debt of over $4,000,000,000 charged to the account of 
- England ; but from that day to the Crimean War there was a con- 
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tinual decrease.‘ The Russian war seemed to open the floodgates of 
debt in every nation. During the fifteen years between 1859 and 
1874, 2,000,000 men were added to the armed forces of Europe. 
The total public expenditure for military affairs in Europe was 
$2,000,000,000 in 1865; this had risen to nearly $3,000,000,000 
in 1879. During that period the expenditures in France and Ger- 
many had more than doubled. Russia had nearly doubled her 
expenditure ; and the total national debts had swelled from $13,- 
133,750,000 in 1865 to $21,623,000,000 in 1879 — an increase of 
64.5 per cent. The national debt of the United States is, there- 
fore, at the present time less than one fifth of the increase of the 
national debts in Europe during that period. The last conflict 
between France and Germany ended in the payment by France 
of an indemnity almost equal to the highest figure ever reached 
by the public debt of the United States. 

If any one could discover that progress had been made in 
settling the disputes between European nations there might be 
some satisfaction in stating these figures. There might even be 
some promise that, after a time, such trouble might cease. But 
there is absolutely no assurance that the dawn of peace is any 
nearer now than it was a thousand years ago. No sooner does 
Russia consent against her will to certain restrictions around the 
Black Sea than she makes very evident her desire, on the very 
first opportunity, to overthrow all that the allied armies had 
gained and made secure. No sooner does France pay the war in- 
demnity of 1870, and give up the Rhine provinces, than she tries 
to regain them, and put everything back where it was before. So 
that we are led to the irresistible conclusion that Europe is no 
nearer a final result. Nor will there be any decision as the result 
of whatever wars may be coming at the present time. Therefore, 
it is not from war itself that we are warranted in having any ex- 
pectation of improvement in the future. Even in the days of a 
small standing army in England, Hume declared that it was a 
small distemper of which the government must at last perish. In 
1880 an effort was made, without success, that the British Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs should communicate with the 
other European powers so that an ample and simultaneous reduc- 
tion of all their armies might be made. A generation ago the 
poet Whittier outlined the situation as it exists to-day, and as it 
seems likely to exist for a generation longer unless a mutual 
agreement is reached to do away with the increasing armies. The 
poet said : — 
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The Armaments of Europe. 


“ ¢Great peace in Europe! Order reigns 
From Tiber’s hills to Danube’s plains !’ 
So say her kings and priests ; so say 
The lying prophets of our day. 

Go lay to earth a listening ear : 

The tramp of measured marches hear, 
The rolling of the cannon’s wheel, 
The shotted musket’s murderous peal, 
The night alarm, the sentry’s call, 
The quick-eared spy in hut and hall! 
From polar sea and tropic fen 

The dying groans of exiled men ! 

The bolted cell, the galley’s chains, 
The scaffold smoking with its stains ! 
Order —the hush of brooding slaves ! 
Peace — in the dungeon-vaults and graves ! 





































Speak, Prince and Kaiser, Priest and Czar ! 
If this be Peace, pray what is War ?” 

If the careful student of facts and figures should attempt to 
calculate what might be accomplished if the productive forces of 
so many millions of men were turned upon industrial pursuits in- 
stead of warlike preparations, the result would be startling, no 
matter whether the unexpended energy of so many millions of 
men were attracted toward agricultural, manufacturing, or com- 
mercial pursuits. The price of living in every European nation 
to-day is greatly enhanced by the withdrawal of all these active 
forces from the work of construction and the transferring of 
them to works of destruction. The idle men in the armies them- 
selves become worse than the unproductive consumers which are a 
terror to the political economist. Is it not likely that a revelation 
of the true state of the case may at last dawn upon the govern- 
ments and the masses? Is it not likely that while the people 
demand better education, larger facilities for governing themselves, 
and more freedom of discussion, the wars will cause bankruptcy to 
stare them in the face unless the present way of things is changed ? 

It is idle to speculate on the exact method or the exact locality 
of the next outbreak in Europe. It makes no practical difference 
whether it comes near Herat or near Metz. It makes no differ- 
ence whether the alliance is between Germany, Austria, Italy, and 
England on the one side, and France and Russia on the other ; or 
whether the alliance is between France and Russia as against 
Germany and Austria; or whether all the powers combine to 
keep Russia from devouring Turkey. In any case, the result of 
the next war will leave the nations practically where they are, 
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even should Turkey be wiped out of existence. The only change 
would be a small addition to the territory of two or three nations. 
Then if the arrangement proposed some years ago — to the effect 
that the German army should be allied with the British navy — 
should succeed, there is little prospect that it would appreciably 
affect the result. To an independent observer, who views these 
things from a humanitarian standpoint, there seems to be no pros- 
pect of any gain until all the nations agree to reduce their arma- 
ments in the same ratio; promising also to keep their war expenses 
within a certain limit. If any one can tell just when such prom- 
ises will be made, and when such reductions will be effected, he 
will be the greatest political prophet of the age. And yet not to 
take some such step as this means bankruptcy for more than one 
European nation before the dawn of another century. 
Frederic G. Mather. 


AxBany, New York. 





MENTAL NARCOTICS AND STIMULANTS. 


In discussing a subject like the mind cure it is important at the 
outset to lay down two principles. First, a panacea is, of necessity, 
an imposition; the whole theory of it is a mistake. A thing may 
possess very valuable curative powers, but when it is put in the 
light of a cure-all it is at once set before the public in a false 
position ; it becomes in a measure a popular delusion. This is 
evident if we reflect on what constitutes a curative agency. It is 
a force, of course, moving along the line of some law; but the 
moment we consider what a human being is, how complex his 
organization is, what a balance of forces, how many laws meet in 
him, in how many points, and in how many various ways his 
physical system is related to the outside world, we can see at a 
glance that no force moving along the line of a single law can 
meet every maladjustment. It is an instantaneous mark of a 
popular delusion that it works a single law to death, that it 
makes one force do the work of the cosmos. But it may be said, 
with an appearance of piety, is not faith universal in its applica- 
tion; cannot God cure all? Doubtless, faith is universal in its 
application, but its application is that of a governing principle 
which regulates all other forces, but does not take the place of any 
as a substitute. Faith blesses all of my household economy, it 
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blesses my daily meal, but does not take the place of beefsteak, 
nor does it serve instead of a bedstead. Doubtless, God cures all, 
for that matter, DOES all, — may be said, in fact, to be the only 
efficient cause; but then God is a being who manifests himself 
along the line of an infinite variety of causes. When a man insists 
on limiting himself to a single line of God’s activity, and narrowly 
declines to recognize or accept other departments of God’s mani- 
festation, he is untrue to the ideaof God. This is not an uncommon 
mistake, and its weakness has been suificiently demonstrated. It 
extends not only to medicine and faith cures, but to theology ; it is 
the weakness of the so-called higher-life movement. In men’s 
mistaken partisanship for God they wish to substitute one line of 
his activity for another. These panaceas, however, are always in 
the end disreputable. It is hard to tell which in the end is the 
more disreputable, whether faith when it is put in the place of 
works, or works when they are put in the place of faith. If the 
mind cure, then, is to save itself from disrepute, it must disen- 
tangle itself from these illusions and take its place in the world 
in harmony with other curative forces; it can exclude others only 
in the sense of becoming a governing principle ; it cannot become 
a substitute for the physician, the scientific interpreter of physio- 
logical law, for the materia medica, or for the surgeon. 

The second principle to be regarded is this: a simple explana- 
tion is always better than a far-fetched one, provided it explains. 
You have, we will say, no water in your washbowl in the morning. 
Now, then, if you know there is a four-inch hole in your supply- 
pipe, it is a better explanation for your water famine than any 
theory as to the molecular construction of water would be, — better 
because simpler. It would seem evident to common sense that 
@ practical method of cure ought not to be based on a theory of 
matter so subtly metaphysical that the keenest thinkers have 
been unable to settle it, and in all probability never will be while 
this world lasts. If, therefore, the mental cure can be explained 
on simple physiological principles, it is a great advantage in every 
respect. Such an explanation, it seems to me, appears upon a 
careful consideration of man’s physiological structure. It is a 
well-known fact that a man is a bundle of organisms. What do 
we mean by an organism? Take, for example, the stomach. The 
stomach is an organ, that is plain enough; but there are nerves 
and ganglia associated with it that give it a most delicate suscep- 
tibility and connect it with the entire frame. These nerves and 
ganglia, together with the organ, constitute the digestive organism. 
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The body is, as I have said, and as every one knows, a bundle of 
these organisms. Each of these organisms is closely related to 
the whole body and powerfully affects its health. Take, for ex- 
ample, the organism of sex, or, as it might better be called, the 
organism of fatherhood and motherhood. The condition of this 
organism is felt at every moment throughout the whole system. 
A man is a man to the crown of his head; a'woman is a woman 
to her finger-tips. The least shock to the organism of maternity 
affects the whole condition of the mother. So, too, though not in 
as great a degree, the pulmonary organism gives tone to all the 
rest; an injury to it is apparent in the color of the skin, the 
appearance of the eye, a hectic flush upon the cheek. A flabby 
state of the muscular organism will react in like manner upon 
all the rest. 

But among all these organisms there is one that is the key-board 
to the whole. It is the mental organism, which we commonly call 
the brain. The brain is, as I have said, the key-board; it is in 
intimate connection with each of the others; the electric lines con- 
nect it with every part of the body, and each organism is keenly 
susceptible to the mental impression which it receives from the 
brain. If, for instance, on this key-board the immaterial mind 
projects an idea in a picture form, say of a blow struck with the 
fist, this mental picture is correlated at once into a nerve force 
that flashes down the arm to the fist, and the fist makes its re- 
sponse; the blow is struck. Thus the mind correlates itself 
into external force. If the pictorial idea of a smoking beefsteak, 
seasoned exactly to the taste, is applied by the mind at the brain 
ganglion that connects with the stomach, in an instant the di- 
gestive organism is aroused to appetite. This pictorial idea that 
awakes the digestive organisms into susceptibility may come solely 
from the imagination, or it may come from the external world 
through the eye and through the sense of smell; but in either case 
it is applied as a pictorial idea in the mental organism on the key- 
board of the brain. 

Connected with the’ brain itself there is another organism that 
we are apt not to think much about. It is the moral organism. 
Most people are aware that they have a moral nature, but very 
few people ever reflect on the fact that they have a moral organism 
—that is, a set of nerves and ganglia in the brain especially de- 
voted to the moral affections, volitions, and ideas. If they would 
reflect a little, however, on the physical transport which they have 
sometimes experienced in connection with religious services, as 
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well as on the exhaustion and depression and nervous irritation 
sometimes brought about by religious emotion, they would, 1 am 
sure, be satisfied that the moral nature has just as truly as the 
immaterial mind its material instrument, and that man has, so 
to speak, a physiological conscience. An immaterial spirit cannot 
become tired ; but nothing is more common than for people to be 
religiously and spiritually overtasked. The moral organism is 
forced beyond its capability by people who have not the judgment 
to wait upon its growth, or it is irritated and excited where it 
ought to be rested and invigorated. People who are forever prod- 
ding their consciences with some religious vis-a-tergo, or worrying 
themselves about their moral condition, are apt to have a diseased 
moral organism, a centre of cerebral and nervous irritability that 
depresses the entire system; for the moral organism is the domi- 
nant thing in the body ; it is the central ganglion of manhood, it 
is the Mount Zion of the soul, from which a life-giving stream of 
nervous vitality ought to flow through the whole body. 

From what has been said it appears that it rests within the 
power of the mind to regulate the organisms; they are, in fact, 
instruments of the mind. By means of a mental picture projected 
on the key-board it can arouse any one of them, and keep it ina 
state of excitement. This it can do either by a conception of pure 
imagination or by resorting to the senses and allowing pictures to 
be formed and ideas suggested through the mental organism from 
the outside world. In this way the mind can, if it chooses, keep a 
single organism in an incessant state of pleasurable activity, or it 
can make use of it only for the purpose of health, and by its use 
of the mental key-board reduce it to a place of subjection; it can 
then make the moral organism the dominant thing, and the joys 
of unselfish love and righteousness the main gratification and sup- 
port of organic life. 

And in this connection is one curious fact: Through the sympa- 
thetic system of nerves the physiological consciousness moves up 
and down like the mercury in a thermometer with every operation of 
this mental key-board. Whenever a nervous organism is over-used 
there comes to be an irritating contraction of the nerves connected 
with it ; it cannot relax as it should ; its blood-vessels are engorged ; 
its nerves have no repose; it is in a constant state of excitability 
which reacts upon the mental organism itself, takes it captive, 
takes captive all the senses, takes captive at last the immaterial 
mind and will itself, and so holds all in the bondage of the senses, 
a bondage from which neither the will nor the mind can extricate 
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itself; in fact, painful and diseased though the condition may be, 
the man has no desire to extricate himself, because he has become 
materialized ; his enjoyment, in fact his consciousness, is down in 
the grip of the lower organism. This is probably what Saint 
Paul means when he speaks of the law of sin and death that is 
in the organs. Looking at these facts, we can see that there is 
some sense in what the mental scientists say when they speak of 
disease as being a bad thought; for an evil thought, as has been 
seen, is all too easily correlated into a degrading and prostrating 
nerve force. ‘Who so committeth sin is the slave of sin.” 
There is also a significance in what they say about casting out the 
error as if it were the demon of the disease; truth and error are 
both capable of being correlated into nervous energy, and it is 
safe to say that only the truth is in harmony with our constitution. 
Both truth and error exist in the organic form of nerve force, and 
in this form they impart health, peace, rest, or feverishness and 
irritability to our different organisms. 

Now if any one will take pains to reflect a little he will see that 
every person, no matter what his religious belief, has what might be 
called a prevailing habit of thought in which he lives, and for 
which he is more or less responsible ; it has grown to be impercep- 
tible to himself, and in all probability he has fallen into it uncon- 
sciously by degrees ; but at all events, sooner or later, he has formed 
this concept or idea of himself — about what he is, as related to 
the world, to God, to other people, to pleasure and to pain. This 
concept of himself may be a luxurious, voluptuous concept, as of 
one whose only good is to enjoy sensuous pleasures ; or it may be 
an anxious, timorous concept, as of one who is fragile and exposed 
to harm; it may be a worrying concept, as of one who has a great 
deal to do; or a highly exciting concept, as of one who has a career 
torun. With this concept of one’s self of course goes one’s con- 
cept of the world, as pleasant, agreeable, dangerous, or attractive. 
It may be a world in which the appetites are uppermost, or in 
which fame is uppermost, or religion. Whichever it may be, 
this concept of ourselves and of our world, as we have been in the 
habit of picturing it to ourselves, in our innermost minds, when we 
were free from all restraint, this, I say, is the thought in which we 
live. It is the environment of our moral and mental organism, 
and therefore is constantly affecting all our other organisms ; it is 
constantly being correlated into a nerve force that is healing and 
vitalizing, or irritating and depressing. I spoke of this organic 
thought as being formed by ourselves, but often it is in part heredi- 
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tary. The vitiated organism is handed down. Nowit is perfectly 
obvious that this is not the only cause of health or disease. There 
are unquestionably yellow-fever germs; there is no manner of 
doubt that ozone does quicken the nervous forces in a man’s pul- 
monary organism, and so helps his whole body; it builds up the 
blood corpuscles, and nourishes the system generally. The same is 
true of healthful nutriment; but, all this being true, there is no 
manner of doubt that the thought in which a man lives when he is 
at home with himself is the great organizing element of health. 
If that be irritating and depressing, then there is at once disor- 
ganization throughout the whole nervous system ; then, too, there is 
a dangerous susceptibility to every germ of disease and to every 
slight alteration in the balance of forces. Further than this, too, 
there is a want of ability to assimilate the means of health that 
come from outside sources; for this assimilation depends on a 
restful state of the organisms. It is evident enough, therefore, 
that if you can induce him to form such a concept of himself and 
of the world about him as shall not be irritating, or animalizing, 
or depressing, but shall be a source of healthful stimulus and re- 
poseful strength to his moral organism, and can then induce him 
to go on in this good thought or helpful spiritual concept, resisting 
all animalizing and selfish habits of mind, that he will, other things 
being equal, greatly improve in health. Nor can this subject be 
dismissed by saying, Oh! what you are talking about is simply a 
matter of religion. There is many a man strict in his dogmatic 
faith, scrupulous in his religion and moral observances, who per- 
mits himself to live when he is at home, and in his own true in- 
wardness, in a concept of himself which is utterly degrading, ir- 
ritating, and unworthy a man who claims to be religious. The 
fact is, that he has never once realized the importance of mental 
habits ; it has never occurred to him that the thought so worry- 
ing, so sensuous, so egotistic, was wickedly unworthy of God and 
of himself ; nay, more, that this thought, in which he allows himself 
to lapse when he is alone, is tracing its course along the lines of 
his nervous system, and depositing there in every organism a tran- 
. seript of itself; that he is becoming physiologically not as his reli- 
gion, but as his THOUGHT; that, not according to a man’s creed, 
but as a man thinketh in his HEART so is he. 

There are a great many cases of diseases which lie on the border 
line between nervous prostration and insanity. They are the de- 
spair of the physician; he cannot send his patient to an insane 
asylum, and yet nothing else does any good. Change of air, rec- 
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reation, tonics, nutrition, massage, all fail, whether tried tandem or 
abreast, for there is something here too deep for them to reach. It 
is the patient’s mental concept of himself, in which he lives, and 
to which he clings; or rather it clings to him with that deadly 
grip so characteristic both of a mental and of a nervous habit. The 
. scripture says that man is made in the image of God. Few peo- 
ple realize, however, all that is meant by that saying. As a mat 
ter of fact every man is a little creator, and creates his own world. 
He begins the process by making his own inward world. That is 
to say, he figures himself first as he wants himself to be, and then 
pictures the world around him as it agrees or disagrees with this 
mental plan. In short, he forms a world of his own, of which he 
is the centre, and which he contemplates as a source of pleasure 
or displeasure to himself. If it pleases him, if it gratifies his am- 
bition, meets his passionate craving, suits his idea, then his nerves 
are pleasantly excited ; if it proves out of joint with his notion, or 
gives him the smallest slight, he is miserable. 

It is needless to say that such a world is atheistic, no such self- 
centred world could be tenanted by the divine spirit ; God makes 
no such planet as that, and would not dwell in such a planet if he 
were asked to. Such a world is therefore utterly materialistic, 
empty at the core, without life, breath, or spirit; a world of 
trouble, of heavy burdens, of fearful yokes and fictitious duties, 
no bosom of the Father, no everlasting arms underneath. The 
best thing about such a world is that it is a LIE; but while it lasts, 
though it be only a dream, it is death and hell to the nervous sys- 
tem imprisoned in it; and yet nothing can induce a man to get 
out of it; he loves his hell, for it reflects himself, who made it; he 
clings to his distorted self-centred concept of life, and nothing can 
induce him to take any satisfaction in God’s great natural educa- 
tive world, the almighty school in which to forget self. He looks 
on that as a world of sorrows. Better for him if he would come 
out manfully into it, even though he become a man of sorrows. 
He might forget self. This, in fact, is what he cannot do — forget 
self. To disregard what is done to self, to be self-indifferent, to 
sink with all his selfish slights, miseries, and anxieties into the lov- 
ing will of God, — what infinite relief of mind and body such a 
course would bring! But the only hope for such a sufferer is to 
change this inward concept of himself. God’s world, filled with 
God, must take the place of this self-world filled with self. 

Strange to say, the patient may be a Christian who holds strictly 
to the religious creed and observances of the New Testament. 
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This gospel truth, however, is one which he puts on as he would 
his Sunday clothes to go to church in, but puts off again on re- 
turning to daily life. The moment he gets at home in his “true 
inwardness ” he dives into this old concept of life once more and 
stays there. Sometimes the nebule out of which this false world 
is formed can be detected. It is, perhaps, an exaggeration of a 
sound principle. A good housewife conceives of her duties ideally 
and exaggerates her conception of her domestic sphere until it 
becomes a case of chronic hyperesthesia, an affliction to herself 
and mankind generally ; in fact, husbands and wives will often act 
and react on each other sympathetically, more and more, until 
their exaggerative view of their family and social relations becomes 
almost an insanity, and their family doctor is strongly tempted 
to set up a mild type of an asylum and get them both committed 
to it. 

Now nothing can do such people any good except the severest 
mental regimen. It is their mental habit which is killing them, 
and it must be stopped at any cost. The first springs of thought 
must be guarded, the slightest impulse to act or think in the old 
self-controverted way must be checked; the patient must see his 
danger and codperate with a will. Nor will negative measures 
prove sufficient; a new concept must displace the old. God’s 
world, with its infinite peace, must come down from heaven, like 
a new Jerusalem, into the mental organism of the man; the patient 
must deny his false concept of life and take his true place in God’s 
ideal like a little child. Nor is this so difficult. There is a ten- 
dency in God’s heavenly plan, his divine concept of life, to dis- 
place every other and take its rightful way with us, for it is true 
nature, and besides it is love, and broods over us like a heavenly 
dove. Let aman open his mind passively to the New Testament 
thought and he will feel this. The spirit of true nature is the 
spirit of God. But we must codperate with it energetically as it 
seeks to displace the faults in us; we must resist the old tendencies 
as they rise up in rebellion and the suggestions of that worrisome 
and passionate world by which the false concept seeks to enter, 
like the seed of disease, into our mental organism. 

But the worst of all is that the mental sufferer is so absorbed in 
his petty world, his consciousness is so bound up in some excitable 
organism, that he cannot see the truth. The thought he lives in, 
the habitual thought, be it suspicion, jealousy, anxiety, passion, or 
prodding duty, has become so entirely correlated into an abnor- 

mal nervous force that it enters into his organic structure and 
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holds his physical consciousness, and even his mental, with a grip 
of iron. His suspicion, to him, is not mere suspicion ; it is vision, 
like King Leontes in Shakespeare’s play of “ A Winter’s Tale” ; 
he does not merely suspect, he sEEs the evil fact whatever it is. 
It may be absolutely false, it probably is; but to him it is real, and 
nothing could make him more angry than to prove to him that it 
isalie. In fact, it does no good to prove it; the tendency re- 
mains. He must be reached nervously and organically before he 
can have his eyes opened to the truth intellectually on that point. 
It is here that the hypnotic process of the mind-cure comes in. I 
believe the rational process would be infinitely better if we could 
use it, as the apostles did, in the name or concept of Jesus, that 
pictorial epitome of God’s truth flashed on the soul with the living 
touch of a man who lived in Him. It acts upon the mental or- 
ganism, which may properly be called the unconscious mind. 
This it is which the mental operators seek to reach, because here 
lies the cause of the disease. The mind itself is free, but the 
mental organism has become materialized through the action of 
the lower organisms. 

Hypnotism, from the Greek word sleep, is illustrated by the pro- 
cess of dreaming. It is a passive state of the mind, in which 
most of the activities are dormant. <A single faculty —the im- 
agination — is wrought upon reactively by one of the organisms. 
The mind therefore floats in a vision. It may be a vision gener- 
ated by some overworked department of the mental, which is still 
nervously excited and congested, and therefore does not sleep; but 
the characteristic is always the same, the ordinary mental action 
is reversed. The mind and will are passive, and are acted upon by 
one of the organisms which surrounds the mind itself with a new 
world of vision. There may be an exciting cause apart from the 
organism, such as undigested material, or uneasy posture ; but the 
result is always a mental picture, formed in the imagination by the 
nervous force of the organism reacting upon it. The suspension 
of the other faculties permits the entire nervous consciousness to 
take this form. Thus the susceptibility to dream may be indefi- 
nitely developed, like the peculiar nervous force in a blind man’s 
fingers. A suspension of nerve consciousness in one direction 
appears to concentrate it elsewhere. 

In somnambulism, the vision of the mind is realistic. The 
man walks in dangerous places, and does not make a false step ; 
yet in all this the intellectual faculties are suspended, as are also 
the senses; the ear does not hear or the eye see, but the mental 
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organism is in part active and gains its perception of the external 
world through some subtle medium of contact. This fact proves 
that the organism may be acted upon from without through some 
medium as yet not fully understood. The bodily senses receive their 
impressions through the waves of light and air, and it is quite 
analogous that there should be a subtler element than either light 
or air surrounding our subtler organisms through which we may, 
when sight and senses are suspended, hold physical communication 
with the external world, and even with the unseen universe. It 
is, of course, only a hypothesis, but the phenomena of the trance 
state, or clairvoyance and telepathy, increase the probability of 
this hypothesis. In this state a man throws himself voluntarily 
into the psychic condition. That is, he suspends his intellectual 
consciousness, leaving the imagination, which is the soul’s eye, to 
be acted on through the mental organism by this subtle element. 
By practice he reaches the state of clairvoyance, and develops, 
psychic force in the organisms to such a point that they perceive 
and convey impressions through this invisible medium that sur- 
rounds them. This is the secret of mesmerism. 

But what is this subtle ether which surrounds our nervous sys- 
tem, and of which a man may thus become the reservoir and 
medium? The Christian scientists assure us that it is God, Christ, 
or the spirit. This is not, however, to be assumed without proof 
by any science, christian or secular. The fact that a man receives 
divine impressions through it does not prove it to be God. God 
may act through it, He may be in it, as He is in everything for 
that matter, but He may not be it. The Hindoo says, “God is 
in the stone, therefore I will worship the stone.” But this is 
idolatry. We may not thus blend the creature with the creator; 
we may not worship save where we behold the divine person and 
character. There may be an oversoul or Eternal Word of God 
in nature enfolding us all, which is in some sense elemental, very 
Light of very Light, yet also Personal. I believe that Christian 
doctrine. It is scriptural. That, however, does not prove the 
medium which we are discussing to be He; it may be a natural 
force proceeding from Him, like electricity, like the light which 
is his garment, or the cloud which is his chariot, for He maketh 
the clouds his chariot and walketh upon the wings of the wind. 

Who knows but there may be a subtle ether corresponding to, 
and connecting every grade of existence, material, psychical, spir- 
itual. This ether may in every case be a force emanating from 


Him. It is the hem of his garment. Doubtless He is imma- 
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nent in it. Doubtless the Fountain of Life 1s a fountain of com- 
plex forces, but there is nothing at present to prove that this par- 
ticular mesmeric force is other than a subtle ether, through which 
we may hold communication in clairvoyance with the outside 
world, with other organisms, or with unseen spirits, good and bad, 
as we choose. A comprehensive study of trance phenomena shows 
the same organic condition, and medium of communication, with 
an infinite variety of results. The torture sect of Arabia, the 
medicine men of the North American Indians, the sorcerers and 
magi of the East, the false and true prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment, and the apostles of the New, those possessed by devils and 
these possessed by the Holy Ghost, all exhibit a nervous or psychic 
medium as a common element. It is, in fact, the undiscovered 
country, the world of soul forces, the psychic atmosphere, where one 
may meet hidden facts of nature,— angels, or devils, according as 
he enters it. And the Scriptures, Hebrew and Christian, are full 
of warning to those who do enter this element without the careful 
guidance and mental environment of the revealed truth. 

To be in a psychic state is NoT to be in God necessarily, as St. 
John warns us, “ He that is in Him ought also to walk even as He 
walks.” And again, the test of being in God is to recognize 
Jesus, the revealed Word, as THE Christ, and to obey his command- 
ments. To be “in the spirit” is to be in a moral state, having a 
quickened sense both of guilt and redemption. St. John’s gaze 
when “in the spirit” was fixed upon “the sacrificial Lamb.” 
The Jewish high-priest entered the condition of mediumship with 
awe and prayer, under the guidance and impression of holy 
symbols, such as the Urim and Thummim,— precious stones em- 
blematical of God’s purity and truth. The Scriptures warn us that 
the very fact of man’s possessing this power of mediumship makes 
him susceptible to evil spirits as well as to good. The prophet 
threw himself into the state of trance with devout meditation or 
sacred music ; the Christian teacher and healer entered it in the 
name of Jesus: that was the talismanic word, the holy Norm, in 
which the healer and the healed stood together. It was the shield 
of divine character at which the evil spirit fled. The name of Jesus ° 
threw about the soul a holy concept of God, of one’s self, and the 
world, which quickened the moral organism into helpful yet 
peaceful activity, and opened it to the influence of the divine 
spirit, while it drew the nervous consciousness away from the lower 
organisms and fortified those organisms themselves against the 
1 See the test in St. John’s 1st epistle. New Version. 
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demoniac powers; for nothing is more clear than the fact that 
according to the Scriptures the demoniac forces or the ruling in- 
fluences of this wicked age or zon inhabit that realm. But the 
name of Jesus, summing up his life in a word picture, revealing 
the true character of the God, in whom we live, overcomes these 
tendencies, as He himself said, “1 have overcome the world.” 
Now, in entering this region the mind-healer may act simply as 
a scientist. It is somewhat risky, but he may, if he will, use this 
unknown medium of communication agnostically, simply as a 
means of projecting the restful, quieting concept of his own men- 
tal organism into his patient. It need not be a concept of God, 
but simply of rest and peace. This he may do effectually, as has 
been proved by facts again and again, without any religious theory 
at all, though the more Christian he is, the better work he will do 
in that, as in everything else. But when he enters the realm of 
religion, and attempts, as the medium of God, to adjust the soul to 
the spirit of all truth, that is another thing: a mistake here has in 
it great peril; it may, indeed, become a black art. Particularly is 
there danger when he makes himself the medium of a system of 
doctrine, either metaphysical or spiritual. Then we must do just 
what the apostles did to their predecessors, — the gnostics of their 
day,—we must bring him strictly to the test of Scripture and 
common sense. He has now become a theologian, however much 
he may disclaim it, and we must challenge his theology and see 
whether or not he is the teacher of the truth; whether he be a 
prophet of the Lord Jesus, or a false prophet teaching what the 
Scripture calls doctrines of demons, one of the many false 
prophets that “are to come.” Is his Christ the true Christ, namely 
Jesus, or an anti-Christ built out of the false, psychic concept of 
Christ and his Incarnation? Does he teach the definite, historic 
Christ with a distinct Personality, a positive moral character, au- 
thoritative claims, and a practical work? Is his adjustment to God 
a moral adjustment brought about by the sacrifice of Calvary, re- 
vealing the heart of the Father pierced by the sin of the world, awak- 
ening in us a quickened conscience, repentant heart, and practical 
following of Jesus the Divine Embodiment; or is it a natural ad- 
justment to the divine force, brought about by contemplating God 
simply as an impersonal, psychic, nay, almost ANIMAL, element of 
love round about us and within? Is it a moral narcotic, or a moral 
stimulant and tonic that the healer applies to the moral organism? 
For if it be a narcotic the awakening will be AwFUL; and an 
awakening there surely will be, when the patient will discover 
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himself in the grip of a demoniac force, in the hell of an inflamed 
organism, or equally terrible fate, under the spell of his own 
irrational fancy. 

Sooner or later we must all awake to the facts of this universe. 
We may well ask, therefore: Is this teaching real? Is there, in- 
deed, no such thing as matter? no such thing as a germ of dis- 
ease, no such thing as a broken leg? Has man, indeed, no separate 
individuality, and therefore no moral accountability? HAs he no 
spirit or moral nature of his own to be condemned? Is there but 
one spirit, and therefore no devils and no tempter? Is this un- 
known region as safe for the soul as a sail upon a little lake in the 
Adirondacks on a summer’s day? These positions are, to say the 
least, not Christian ; it is absurd to call them Christian science, for 
they are, some of them, directly opposed to the Scriptures. Let 
us, then, if we take these positions, save confusion by calling our- 
selves Buddhists, or natural religionists, who use the facts of the 
Scripture history as we choose, but reject the authority of Christ 
and his apostles. On the other hand, if we believe simply that 
we have here a curative power, to be investigated scientifically, it 
becomes us to use it carefully and inductively, separating it from 
theology, feeling our way along with scientific discrimination, and 
not assuming that this psychic element in which the mind-healer 
works is God. 

By his failure to do this the Christian scientist is at once 
thrown out of a scientific attitude; he is compelled to give to 
all his visions and intuitions the authority of inspiration; he 
becomes, in fact, an inspired theologian and metaphysician ; he is 
appointed by God to put an end to every case of disease ; he 
knows the divine will, he interprets it as he would a law or force of 
nature, and draws on it at sight. He is, of course, forced to deny 
the Scriptural doctrine concerning the use of diseases, the divine 
lesson of pain, the glory of suffering, and, in fact, the whole pres- 
ent dispensation in which the believer follows his Lord, and is 
made a partaker in the sufferings of Christ. He ignores also the 
fact of successive dispensations, and the relation of the present 
dispensation with its body of humiliation, to the resurrection dis- 
pensation with its body of glory ; in fact, the animal man of the 
present “world zon” is to him the goal of evolution, and the 
perfect condition of this flesh a great end. In fact, he expects 
flesh and blood to inherit the kingdom of God. He must also 
deny the Christian doctrine concerning evil spirits; and also the 
Christian doctrine of the atonement, and the putting away of 
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sin through the sacrifice of Christ. Furthermore, because he is 
a scientist, and an inspired scientist at that, his healing concept 
must be an absolutely correct theory of the universe, although 
this is a notion that ought to advertise itself to every thinking 
man as a delusion. But his inspired system of thought cannot 
bear the test of reason or fact; it is his own theory, into which he 
first hypnotizes himself, and then seeing it as a vision from God, 
hypnotizes other people into it until they see it likewise as a vision 
from God, and it has all the appearance to them of a moral cer- 
tainty, witnessed to by the Holy Ghost. 

This concept of a vast elemental divine love, an impersonal 
elemental Christ, a Christ confused with one’s self, and destitute 
of conscience or moral feeling, narcotizes the conscience, stupefies 
the moral affections, and appeals only to the animal love, while 
it takes away the sense of accountability, which is the very back- 
bone of the moral nature. There is no holy father to chasten, no 
holy judge to rectify, no holy Saviour from sin, and it is for this 
impersonal God, without moral character or moral affection or 
moral redemption, that they reject the Lamb of Calvary. This 
is indeed idolatry. It is the greatest idol and anti-Christ ever 
reared among men. Why, it is idolatry to worship God’s natural 
force, God’s elemental sweetness and light, substituting it for his 
moral character and holy person. This is the very essence of Bud- 
dhism, a Yoga or Nirvana, a state of psychical bliss, an unmoral 
Heaven, blighting to the moral energy and to all the practical 
powers; it is a non-moral, non-practical adjustment to God, — 
rather I should say to the divine force, than to God himself. It 
would enter Paradise and take the fruit of the Tree of Life with- 
out washing its robes or being reconciled to God in holy obedi- 
ence. Like a son who is a moral “deadbeat,” it would adjust 
itself to the father naturally but not morally; it would sun itself 
in the natural affection of God, but shirk the doing of his 
will. Yet it is this doing of God’s practical will that is the most 
salutary thing possible for the moral organism, and it alone can 
bring the soul into the true Heavens of the Holy Ghost, God’s 
moral affection. 

Fortunately, these positions have nothing to do in themselves 
with mental cure. Take the simple fact that man is mentally 
organized, as has been shown, and that a thought may become an 
organic nerve force within him; that, in fact, every thought does 
become such an organic force, and you have a simple theory of 
disease and cure. Now let a weary Christian worker or tired man 
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of the world throw himself back in his chair, and suspend con- 
sciousness in every direction but that of one comforting restful 
thought; let his mind be passive in contemplation: practice this 
repeatedly, and his organisms will soon begin to be penetrated and 
environed by this thought. If there be a pain anywhere let him 
train himself to suspend consciousness in that direction; let him 
develop the resting-back power of the soul, falling back in con- 
sciousness into the inner sanctuary of a spiritual concept. Of 
course, the broader, the truer, the more all-embracing this concept, 
the more natural it is, and also so much completer will be the ef- 
fect. The truer it is to nature, and especially to the moral nature, 
the more it will heal. -If it be a concept of God, and of one’s self 
and nature as in God, so much the better, because it will displace 
those erroneous concepts which are the source of worry. More- 
over, the truth about God adjusts the spiritual organisms to the di- 
vine love, which is everywhere immanent, the love of the spirit. 
Thus the infinite tide of God’s peace, grace, purity, flows 
around the soul a flood of light and gladness. “As many as 
touched the hem of his garment were made perfectly whole ;” and 
so it is to-day: just so far as this universe becomes to any soul the 
hem of his garment, filled and organized by the life of Jesus, that 
soul is healed. But in all this it is not necessary to have a philos. 
ophy of the universe ; such a philosophy is certain to be at fault 
somewhere ; religious faith does not attempt this: it receives the 
truth on personal testimony ; it takes an intuitional imaginative 
concept of God, a Revelation, though it may be paradoxical. 
This is the part of faith; it rests upon its revelation, and it walks 
where science has not yet found its way. It contiawes to trust be- 
cause its experiences harmonize with fact. It is not necessary to 
think of man as non-existent or to deny the natural existence of 
self; that does not help matters. One can never think out the 
natural relations between the Creator and the creature; the at- 
tempt has always conspicuously failed, as in the case of Cal- 
vinism. The creation for aught we know may be a vast correla- 
tion of forces, God himself being the supreme force. Christ is our 
Redemption because in Him we behold the sacrificial love of God, 
which once grasped by a man takes for him the place of penalty 
as an ethical force. Doubtless Ged can correlate himself into 
matter or force, or human spirit anywhere, at any time. What we 
call a miracle would not in that case violate the fixity of nature. 
But this is only a working hypothesis. Religious faith seizes both 
sides of the truth as a child grasps both hands of its father in the 
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dark ; it says, “‘I live, yet not I but Christ liveth in me,” but it 
does not need to explain; it does not wait for hypotheses. 

What we want is not so much a more perfect philosophic con- 
cept as a better faith and application of the Scriptures. Put them 
to the test. If they are true, let them prove themselves. In partic- 
ular, we want to take the Scripture not apart from nature, but as 
an authoritative guide to the interpretation of nature; for the 
word in Scripture is but an authoritative interpretation of that 
eternal word, that loving Christ that is speaking to us through 
every created thing in every moment of our lives. This eternal 
Word, the life of man, as St. John calls Him, is close to us, closer 
than our own heartbeat, holding us in his arms, bearing us in his 
bosom. He is IN all the forces, symbolized by them, speaking 
through them, and bearing us onward by means of them. If we 
are in the truth we hold communion with Him; and Jesus, our 
Lord, who bought us with his suffering, is HIS eternal and perfect 
embodiment. That concept has been furnished us by Jesus in the 
form of living truth. His pierced hands, feet, and side, head up 
the universe of God. The New Testament picture of life is our 
gospel of healing, as the book of Acts styles it, the word of life. 
Thus may we ever be with the Lord and with his “new earth.” 
With John leaning on his breast, with publicans and sinners sit- 
ting at his table, with blind Bartimzus following our healer in the 
way, with the lost sheep laid on his shoulder rejoicing, yea, ever in 
his arms, yet ever, too, at his feet; like a little child, clothed and 
fed and ministered to in many a menial office by Him who has for 
us all a mother’s care; — with his disciples dealing out our re- 
sources, our five barley loaves at his direction; confident of his 
blessing, careless of the future ; confiding sins and cares to Him as 
they arise ; our face shining with his peace and spiritual health; 
always with Him, soul and body, and always rejoicing ; made a liv- 
ing soul because He breathes into us the breath of life ; rejoicing 
over trial because it is a part of his life in the world and a share 
in his cross; rejoicing in pain because it is a part of his revelation 
of the Father, so may our health be that, not of the flesh, but of the 
spirit ; — such a picture of life in Him Revelation gives, such a con- 
cept simple and yet complex, with which to flood our moral organ- 
ism, relaxing our nervous consciousness until it flutters and sinks to 
rest in this Christ-thought like a bird in its nest. Nor doth it yet 
appear what we shall be; we do not need to know; we are safe car- 
ried in the arms of organic truth. This is indeed a curative thought 
that does not attempt to be an ultimate philosophy, and therefore 
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cannot clash with facts ; but even this curative thought is not a sub- 
stitute for other agencies, such as diet, exercise, air, massage, and 
even medicine, all used without anxiety and subordinated to this 
higher method. Nor is the hypnotic form of thought to be pushed 
without great caution ;-its therapeutic limits should be ascertained, 
and it should be very sparingly used. Man was not made to live in 
a trance ; he needs a large admixture of rational, practical, vegeta- 
tive, and even animal activity. Besides, it is the truth that cures; 
and preaching, that is, telling the glad tidings, and acting it out, 
embodying it like Jesus, holding up the word of Life, this is al- 
ways the best form of communicating the spirit, provided the 
mind of the patient can be made passive and receptive. 

The gist of all this is, that inasmuch as the moral organism, or 

- perhaps I should rather say the spiritual organism, is the dominant 
thing in the body and is a kind of organizing power over all the 
rest, therefore one must have a true moral conception of God, and 
it must be a habitual thought, one in which we make our home. 
It should not be a Calvinistic concept of God’s moral, without his 
natural relationship to us. That is an exciting stimulant, for it 
arouses the conscience, but does not enough quiet the heart. On 
the other hand, an atheistic concept of the universe is a radical 
source of disease. It leaves the moral organism without sufficient 
stimulus or rest. Again, a merely elemental impersonal God is 
a narcotic, from the effects of which we must, sooner or later, ex- 
perience organic disease. 

The true concept must minister evenly both to the conscience 
and the heart, and thus, while it builds up moral character, impart 
spiritual love and rest; man is so morally organized that it is only 
in a perfect moral adjustment, and in the moral affection of God, 
and in moral harmony with Him, that he can find rest and joy- 
This is the peace of Jesus for those who follow Him. They are 
with Christ in the bosom of the Father, surrounded by his personal 
and spiritual affection, filled with his holy and loving spirit, borne 
up with wings as eagles, going forward without anxiety and without 
doubt in the path of the divine will, yes, and of the divine power ; 
surely a man of that kind must have in him a source of life ever- 
lasting for himself and his fellow-man. This is the kind of man- 
hood that we see pictured in the New Testament, it is the new 
manhood of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

John H. Denison. 


WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass. 
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EDITORIAL. 





SIR WILLIAM HUNTER ON THE RELIGIONS OF INDIA. 


Dr. THosurn, of the Methodist Episcopal Mission in North India, 
who has just returned on a visit home, is reported as saying, that every- 
thing in India indicates that before long there will be there an expansion 
of missionary effort which will break through the present range of expec- 
tation, throwing back all that has been done hitherto into the rank of a 
merely introductory work. This is highly probable, and a presage of it 
seems to be afforded in the rapidly ascending scale within the present 
stage of efforts and results. Another thing which gives encouragement 
for the belief that an epoch of rapid largeness of development in the mis- 
sions of India is at hand is, that the lines of the problem, the rational 
grounds and limitations of forecast as to the calculable future are fast 
coming into distinctness, and thus affording a basis for the more definite 
formation and more resolute prosecution of plans of evangelization, and 
also for a more definite codrdination of the work as a whole. 

This view of the probable future of the missionary work in India is 
quite in line with a profoundly interesting paper on the Religions of 
India, lately read by Sir William Wilson Hunter before the Indian See- 
tion of the Society of Arts, in London, and reported in full in the 
“Times.” It reveals the correlation of the three great spiritual forces of 
India — Hinduism, Islam, and Christianity — with a distinctness which 
appears to render it an invaluable basis of forecast. 

It has slowly come to be understood, at least by some, that Hinduism, 
though utterly incapable of being, like Christianity, a missionary religion 
for the world, or like Islam, for two parts of the world, or like Buddhism, 
for Asia generally, being absolutely territorial, is yet, within its own 
sacred land, not only a missionary religion, but the chief missionary re- 
ligion, having annually, it is said, more accessions by far than either 
Christianity or Mohammedanism. After 4,000 years of occupancy, it has 
not yet by any means closed up its assimilation of aboriginal tribes. And 
according to Sir William Hunter, there are still in India fifty millions of 
human beings lying outside or barely inside the pale of orthodox Hinduism 
and Islam. Here, he holds, is the line of least resistance along which the 
Church is called to regard it as her principal immediate duty to advance. 
He says: “TI believe that within fifty years these fifty millions will be 
absorbed into one or other of the higher faiths, and that it rests in no 
small measure with Christian England whether they are chiefly incor- 
porated into the native religions or into Christianity.” This shows, as Sir 
William remarks, that Christianity in India has a vast area of extension 
opened before it, even if it should not for an indefinite length of time 
lessen the numbers, or even stay the advance, of Hinduism and Moham- 
medanism. One fifth of the people of India is a prize worth trying for, 
even according to the canons of ordinary probability. 
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Islam has another fifth of the people of India, and these, both accord- 
ing to Sir William and to the author of an article only less important 
than his, published in the February “Contemporary,” are very far from 
having been principally won by the sword. Indeed, around the three 
centres of Mohammedan rule, Delhi, Agra, and Lucknow, the Moham- 
medans are under fourteen per cent. of the population, while in Lower 
Bengal they are thirty-one per cent. Islam, Sir William shows, while not 
forgetting its advantages of conquest, and its obligations to violent con- 
version of its Hindu subjects, did also what the Church is invited to do, 
plunged among the teeming millions of the lower races, “ fishermen, hunt- 
ers, pirates, and low-caste tillers of the soil, whom Hinduism had barely 
admitted within its pale.” To these, he says, “Islam came as a revela- 
tion from on high. It was the creed of the governing race; its mission- 
aries were men of zeal who brought the gospel of the unity of God and 
the equality of man in his sight to a despised and neglected population.” 
And in this century a great religious revival has purged out the abject 
pagan superstitions and “ fuliginous rites of low-caste Hinduism,” amid 
which “the white light of semitic monotheism had almost flickered out.” 
But the author shows that it is unwarranted to suppose that Mohamme- 
danism is advancing largely now in India. Of the five provinces outside 
the famine area of 1877, within which a religious census has been taken, 
the Moslem increase in one, from 1872 to 1881, has gained a good deal on 
the population, in two more has gained somewhat, in one has fallen behind, 
and in one has fallen a good deal behind. In Bengal, where Islam is 
strongest, the population has gained 10.89 per cent., the religion 10.96 
per cent. Intellectually, it has made very rapid progress, of course, how- 
ever, on lines laid out by Christian culture, within a generation, and Sir 
William declares, contrary to general impressions, that “Islam in India 
has shown that it is perfectly able to dwell in peace and comfort in the 
new Indian world.” 

Though Christianity in India has been said to be advancing much less 
rapidly than Hinduism, and in several provinces much less rapidly than 
Mohammedanism, yet regarded as gaining on its own numbers, it seems 
to be growing much faster than either. Passing over, though not with 
disparagement, the 1,600,000 Catholic and Syrian Christians, who do not 
seem to represent at present “the new disruptive force” of Christianity, 
the author dwells mainly upon the 600,000 Protestant Christians of India. 
Protestant Christianity was introduced by Danish and German Luther- 
ans, who are still, though now overshadowed by the missionaries of the 
governing race, going quietly and steadily on. ‘English missionary 
work practically began in the last year of the last century. It owed its 
origin to private effort. But the three devoted men who planted this 
mighty English growth had to labor under the shelter of a foreign flag, 
and the governor of a little Danish settlement had to refuse their sur- 
render to a Governor-General of British India. The record of the work 
done by the Serampur missionaries reads like an Eastern romance. They 
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created a prose vernacular literature for Bengal; they established the 
modern method of popular education; they founded the present Protes- 
tant Indian Church ; they gave the first great impulse to the native Press ; 
they set up the first steam-engine in India; with its help they intro- 
duced the modern manufacture of paper on a large scale; in ten years 
they translated and printed the Bible, or parts thereof, in thirty-one 
languages. Although they received help from their Baptist friends in 
England, yet the main part of their funds they earned by their own 
heads and hands. They built a college which still ranks among the most 
splendid educational edifices in India. As one contemplates its magnifi- 
cent pillared facade overlooking the broad Hugli River, or mounts its 
costly staircase of cut brass (the gift of the King of Denmark), one is 
lost in admiration of the faith of three poor men who dared to build on 
so noble a scale. From their central seminary they planted out their con- 
verts into the districts, building churches and supporting pastors chiefly 
from the profits of their boarding-school, their paper mill and printing- 
press. They blessed God that during their thirty-eight years of toil they 
were able to spend more than £50,000 of their own substance on his 
work. But when two of them had died and the third was old and 
broken, the enterprise proved too vast for individual effort, and the Se- 
rampur Mission was transferred to stronger hands. In death they were 
not divided. An evergreen circle of bamboos and palms, with delicate 
feathery masses of the foliage of tamarind trees, surrounds their resting- 
place. A path, lined with flowering shrubs, connects their tombs. And 
if the memory of a great work and of noble souls can hallow any spot, 
then this earth contains no truer campo santo than that Serampur grave- 
yard.” The beauty and the noble appreciation of this memorial passage, 
delivered from the high places of science and English culture, and sent 
throughout the world on the wings of its greatest journal, may well con- 
sole us for the shallow mockeries which rained upon these men, and “ the 
silent smiles of slow disparagement ” bestowed on their successors by that 
still shallower thing which, in certain supercilious circles, passes for 
American culture. 

Sir William Hunter, while remarking that the statistical reports are a 
very fallacious basis for estimating the present work of Christianity in 
India, shows that it is, even in itself, one from which Christians have no 
occasion to shrink. ‘ While the number of native Protestant Christians 
has increased by fivefold during the thirty years preceding the last census, 
the number of their communicants has multiplied by nearly tenfold. 
The progress has been a progress of conversion, concurrent with a prog- 
ress of internal growth and of internal discipline. It is a result, not alone 
of the zeal which compasseth the earth to make a proselyte, but also of 
the pastoral devotion which visits the fatherless and widows in their 
affliction, and labors to keep its flock unspotted from the world.” This 
regenerating influence, as the “Times” remarks, Sir William does not 
ascribe either to Hinduism or to Islam, which are not the agents of a 
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transformation of character, but simply of social organization. Hinduism 
is described by the author as having a power, of which hitherto few had 
known anything, of slowly drawing up lower castes in the scale of cere- 
monial purity and social dignity, until at last some of them have even 
ventured to assume the sacred thread of the Twice-born. 

Sir William says that from 1872 to 1881 the general population of 
India increased by 10.89 per cent., the Mohammedans by 10.96 per 
cent., the Hindus by less than 13.64 per cent., the Christians generally by 
40.71 per cent., the native Christians by 64.07 per cent. He may well 
say, therefore, that though Christian missions are not to be judged ac- 
cording to mere statistics, they can well afford to be judged even accord- 
ing to them. 

Against the vast advantages of a pastoral care unknown to Islam, 
which really has no clergy, of a cordiality of welcome and completeness 
of incorporation unknown to Hinduism, which is calmly indifferent to its 
aboriginal proselytes, of the exaltation of woman, whom both the other 
religions disparage and one degrades, Sir William Hunter is obliged to 
set off the terrible temptation of the Christians in being set free to drink. 
Americans will agree with him that the gospel in India must proceed “ on 
a basis of total abstinence.” He thinks that even Caste might be purified 
and humanized, and yet retain its immense social forces of protection and 
mutual helpfulness. And he agrees with the author of the article in the 
“Contemporary Review,” that both Christ and Christianity must be pre- 
sented — and before long, by a great Native Episcopate and Ministry — 
in those aspects which give the Hindoos that which they have not, but 
which they long for — Christ on that side especially on which we are so 
slow to apprehend Him, although in the first gospel it is so luminously 
evident — on the side of his kingliness. 

Sir William Hunter’s concluding words are such as could only be 
spoken by a citizen of a nation which has not merely a great many Chris- 
tians, but which is still— and may it long remain so! —avowedly and 
courageously a Christian nation. “I thank this society and its distin- 
guished council for the opportunity they have given me of telling some 
plain secular truths concerning the religions of India. It is not permitted 
to a lecturer here to speak as an advocate of any creed. But on this as 
on every platform in England, it is allowed to a man to speak as an Eng- 
lishman. And speaking as an Englishman, I declare my conviction 
that English missionary enterprise is the highest modern expression of 
the world-wide national life of our race. I regard it as the spiritual com- 
plement of England’s instinct for colonial expansion and Imperial rule. 
And I believe that any falling off in England’s missionary efforts will be 
a sure sign of swiftly coming national decay.” 
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THE USE OF THE WORD ‘“ PROBATION.” 


THE criticism is frequently offered in sermons and published articles 
that “probation ” is not a proper word to designate the object of the life 
of man. It is maintained that man is not put in the world in order that 
he may be tested or proved, but for higher purposes, to which proving is 
only incidental. This criticism sometimes goes so far as the entire re- 
jection of the word in any of its significations. More often objection is 
taken to the emphasis which, by the common use of the word, is laid on 
the preparatory character of earthly life in relation to the life beyond. 
There is need, then, of discrimination between the improper and the 
proper use of this word, which has had, of late, so wide currency. 

The word “ probation ” always implies the relation of one stage of ac- 
tion to another which is to succeed it. It always indicates that the later 
stage for the purposes in view depends upon the results of the earlier 
stage. A probationer, in the usage of the Methodists, is one whose 
admission to the church depends upon his behavior during a specified 
period. A probationer, in the usage of English courts, is a man whose 
admission to full practice depends on the result of examination on pre- 
scribed studies. The entire term of earthly life is a probation in the 
sense that the conditions of life after death to all eternity depend on the 
quality and purpose of life here. In all these cases there is some ex- 
amination, testing, or proving, at intervals, or at the end, which is de- 
cisive as to the success of the preliminary period in relation to the uses 
of the period beyond. 

There is, now, in the theological and religious employment of the word 
“ probation ” an improper use of it. It is improper to suppose that the 
earthly life.is only a probation, as if the sole object of life here were to 
prepare for the life beyond. It is against this notion that criticism is 
oftenest directed. Man must live and act in the world in which he has 
his place. Life becomes unreal and useless if thought is constantly di- 
rected to a future period. 

The corrective of this notion is, of course, recognition of the fact that 
the same objects are to be sought in this life and in the life hereafter. 
Circumstance may change, but the same type of character and the same 
ends are to be desired there as here. The legitimate occupations of the 
present, therefore, are not disparaged but enhanced in importance in 
view of the relation of earthly to everlasting life. One should lead an 
unworldly life in the sense that he should not strive after sordid gains 
and fleeting pleasures, but for pure and permanent acquisitions, which 
have value in any world where reason rules, yet he is not therefore to 
separate himself from the throbbing life of the present as if it were for- 
eign to the life of the future. Unworldliness is not other-worldliness. 
The true interests of earth and heaven are not conflicting but identical. 
Real life has intrinsic value, and passes current everywhere. 

It is incorrect, again, to suppose that the principal object of life is to 
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ascertain what the life has been, — as if proving or testing were of more 
value than being, or were the end of being. The view is distorted when 
one is always imagining himself before the judgment-seat. No one can 
so live as if each day might be his last day on earth, and as if to-morrow 
he might stand before the bar of God. He should so live that he does 
not fear such a summons, but he is not therefore to have it constantly 
before his mind. Indeed, the Christian believer should assume that he 
is already acquitted, and that there is not now, nor ever will be, condem- 
nation. The Divine purpose is to make man a certain kind of character, 
not to have it proved or shown whether or not he has it, and whether or 
not he is fit for some other sphere of existence. Seeds are not frequently 
dug up to see if they have sprouted, but when they have grown, the good 
fruit is garnered and the bad cast away. God’s dealing with men has 
for its purpose to make men of a holy character. Such character will 
have a use here, and will have a similar use hereafter. The only test is 
fitness for use, and the testing or judging is therefore incidental. The 
object is, not that the testing may be made, but that the character may 
exist. 

There are many who think along these lines, and who therefore prefer 
to consider life as an education rather than a probation. Thus men are 
to be thought of as under the processes of instruction and discipline by 
which character is made pure, and by which they are also prepared for 
holy life hereafter. Some, also, prefer to consider life as a mission rather 
than a probation. Men are sent into the world to accomplish certain 
ends for which they need holy character, and which in turn react for the 
ennobling of character. Those who feel that they are sent into the world 
even as their Master was sent live on a higher plane than those who think 
of this life as a period of probation in which they are to be saved from 
their sins and made heirs of everlasting life. 

In general, then, we agree with the criticism referred to so far as it is 
a protest against treating this life as if it were chiefly a preparation for 
the life beyond and therefore the time when the individual can be saved 
from the doom which threatens him. Such a conception reverses the or- 
der of importance in which Scripture and reason place the objects of life. 

And yet life and character are best developed when they are viewed 
in all their relations. No one who believes in the immortality of the in- 
dividual, denies that the place one is to have hereafter does depend on 
the ends pursued here. It will therefore be admitted that present duty, 
the present mission, can be intelligently prosecuted only if the outcome of 
it in the time to come is thought of. An artist is wholly absorbed in his 
painting, but he must have the right light upon it from the shining heavens 
in order that he may have true perspective and proportion, or lay any 
color aright. This, however, will not be denied by those who object to 
adopting probation as the estimate of life. 

But there is occasion, and for important purposes, to consider this life 
in relation to the life beyond. That relation may for certain purposes be 
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chiefly considered, yet without the implication that the significance of 
life is thus exhausted. Discussion may revolve around the particular 
point of the dependence of everlasting upon temporal conditions. Escha- 
tology comes to the front, and may be regarded, not as motive, but as fact 
or probability. Questions pertain to the mutual relation of distinct pe- 
riods in the history of a soul, or of the human race. Debate is earnest 
concerning the conditions under which a later depends on an earlier pe- 
riod, concerning the limits of time which bound the earlier period, con- 
cerning the methods of forming character which becomes unchangeable 
in its intrinsic quality. In such relations, for purposes of opinion and 
necessary discussion, all persons may be considered as passing through a 
probation. If the final or eternal state of men is dependent on their an- 
tecedent state, and the antecedent state is determined under formative 
influences, then, with that dependence in view, the period which is de- 
cisive niay properly and conveniently be considered as a probation. It 
really signifies opportunity to make choices which have eternal value. In 
one sense the right choice has real worth, irrespective of the later re- 
sult, and the long continuance of the result may be only one, and perhaps 
not the strongest motive for making the choice; but so far as the depend- 
ence of the unchangeable state on some formative state is in view, some 
such words as ‘ opportunity ’ and ‘ probation’ are the most suitable ex- 
pression of that particular thought. 

When this relation of the earlier or conditional, and the later or 
eternal period is in view, a group of inquiries can be considered in such 
relation. It may be asked whether the extent of the probationary or condi- 
tioning period is determined by time, as the earthly life, by knowledge of 
Christ, by disposition without knowledge of Christ, or by a certain choice 
whenever made ; and whether before the probationary period ends all men 
will be brought under influences substantially the same, or will have op- 
portunity of various sorts as to religious truth and motive. When such 
debate is engaged in, (and its importance will not be doubted,) there 
would be not only inconvenience but confusion, if at every point the con- 
ditioning period must be considered in respect to its intrinsic value, or its 
identity of quality with the final period, or its own urgency irrespective 
of the life eternal. 

We have no such fondness for the word ‘ probation’ as applied to the 
period when man’s destiny is determined that we would not willingly em- 
ploy another term which would express more justly the same relation. 
We have, in discussions of eschatology, merely taken up a word in com- 
mon use which has an accepted meaning, because no other word conveys 
precisely the same meaning. Discussion has been facilitated by its cur- 
rency. There is, we think, little danger that it will suggest more than it 
properly signifies. If it seemed to us to have that danger we would re- 
sort to any circumlocution to avoid its use. But we think it proper to 
keep on under the use of the old phrases in considering, as occasion arises, 
earthly probation, future probation, and Christian probation. The dan- 
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ger, we think, is not in the employment of that particular word, but in 
making discussions of eschatology disproportionate as compared with the 
Person, Work, and Kingdom of Christ. 

For words as words, when they fail to express real distinctions, we have 
no fondness, and, as interpreters, in a humble way, of advancing Chris- 
tian thought would shrink from meriting, as theologians, the sneer of Me- 
phistopheles ; 

Mit Worten lisst sich trefflich streiten, 

Mit Worten ein System bereiten ; 

An Worte liisst sich trefflich glauben, 

Von einem Wort lisst sich kein Iota rauben. 


There is one misapplication of the word ‘ probation’ against which we 
emphatically protest as self-contradictory and morally revolting. Theol- 
ogy has in its collection of historical phrases the expression ‘ probation in 
Adam,’ which means that the race had its probation in Adam, which it 
misused, and has since had hope of eternal life only in the belief that 
God elects some whom by his irresistible grace he will regenerate. This 
theory implies that indifference of will without previous bias is necessary 
to free choice. It overlooks the fact that the will, after it has by hereditary 
influences and personal acts become weakened or biased, may be addressed 
by motives newly introduced, and reinforced thus for right choice. Af- 
ter Adam’s sin, the restoration of his descendants might have been im- 
possible if they had been left without the fresh light and influential motive 
given by Christ. But as the gospel has been given, it is more intelligible 
and reasonable to hold that all men in some true sense have a probation 
in Christ for their advantage here and hereafter, than to hold that the 
only real probation men ever had was in the progenitor of the race. 


THE FUTURE OF AMERICAN POLITICS. 


AMERICAN politics — politics considered as the science of govern- 
ment — began in the assertion of a new governing power in the State. 
The doctrine of the sovereignty of the people found its first clear and 
sufficient expression in the establishment of the American Republic. 
Everywhere recognized as the American doctrine, it arrested the atten- 
tion of statesmen, not more by the novelty and boldness of the concep- 
tion, than by the sobriety and ease of its working. It is surprising, 
as we look back upon the political life of the nations at the date of the 
union of the colonies under the Constitution of the United States, that 
popular sovereignty should have taken rank so immediately and with 
such dignity among the older and opposing forms of sovereignty. In the 
advertisement to the twelfth edition of his “‘ Democracy in America,” De 
Tocqueville, writing in the midst of the scenes following the French 
Revolution of 1848, was able to say: “ Now this problem, which among 
us has but just been proposed for solution, was solved by America more 
than sixty years ago. The principle of the sovereignty of the people, 
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which we enthroned in France but yesterday, has there held undivided 
sway for over sixty years. It is there reduced to practice in the most 
direct, the most unlimited, and the most absolute manner. For sixty 
years, the people who have made it the common source of all their laws 
have increased continually in population, in territory, and in opulence; 
and — consider it well — it is found to have been, during that period, not 
only the most prosperous, but the most stable, of all the nations of the 
earth.” The period which witnessed the struggle for the establishment 
of the principle of the sovereignty of the people, and its establishment, 
may be considered the first period in the history of American politics. 

The second period, which had to do with the adjustment of this prin- 
ciple to the internal economy of the nation, cannot be said to have culmi- 
nated till the close of the War of the Rebellion. The apportionment 
of the governing power between the States and the general govern- 
ment was a long and delicate task. It would have been such under the 
most favorable conditions : under the complications of slavery it became 
the serious and appalling problem of statesmanship. The years which 
preceded and included the War of the Rebellion were years which de- 
fined and located the power of sovereignty. The question, which was 
uppermost throughout that period, and often asked in anxiety and sus- 
pense, was, What is the sovereignty of the people, where does it reside, 
is it sufficient for the moral uses of a nation? The war gave a decisive, 
and, it may be assumed, final answer to this question, leaving the nation 
free to pass over into another period in its political history. 

It is now evident that for the present, and for the future so far as we. 
may forecast, American politics will have to do with the use of the gov-. 
erning power, the method of its working, the extent of its authority over: 
the exterior affairs of the people. In other words, American politios, 
will be less and less concerned with the principle of sovereignty by which 
the government of the United States is distinguished from other govern- 
ments, and will be more and more concerned with those questions of ad- 
ministration which are common to all governments. The principle: of 
popular sovereignty has been established, — perhaps no principle of gov- 
ernment more firmly established, — and it has made its necessary internal 
adjustments. The principle has been organized ; it has become a govern- 
ment. Now it must face the problems and meet the difficulties which 
attend the art of governing. The constructive goes over into the admin- 
istrative ; the work of self-adjustment on the part of the government into 
that of adjustment to external forces, like those of labor and capital. It 


. May seem that the difficulties before us are less serious than:those through 


which we have passed, remembering that the periods of eonstruction and 
adjustment were marked by the wars of the Revolution and’of the Rebel- 
lion. But it must be considered that the issues then raised’ were such as 
could be settled by war. It is doubtful whether the questions now pend- 
ing could have this settlement, and if not, then they; must. make the 
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greater demand upon statesmanship. American politics have thus far 
had the support of the heroic impulse of a people struggling to be free, 
and the support of the moral sentiment of a free nation struggling to rid 
itself of the fatal inconsistency of slavery. In the immediate future 
political science must rely chiefly upon its own resources in governing a 
nation and developing a people, under the increase from differing immi- 
grations and under the growth of divergent industries. 

The fact which at once arrests our attention in the present discussion, 
which, indeed, gives rise to it, is that of the general precedence of social 
and economic issues over those which are merely political. The nine- 
teenth century seems about to close in a struggle for social equality, as 
widespread and as determined as were the struggles of previous centuries 
for religious freedom or political rights. It is not easy to decide to what 
extent these preceding struggles have prepared the way for, or are asso- 
ciated with, that which is impending. In some of its aspects the contention 
for social equality seems to be upon the line of progress, supported in its 
aspirations by the same impulse which gave religious and political advance. 
In other of its aspects it seems to be the exclusive product of a materialism 
which ignores alike the gains of religious and political freedom. But how- 
ever explained or classified, a new power is evidently at work in society 
which claims to be reconstructive, and which certainly is more than a modi- 
fying or disturbing influence It has introduced its own nomenclature, and 
made its terms a part of current speech. And its terms are not names, 
but ideas and forces. Capitalism, Industrialism, Socialism, when analyzed 
are found to mean something. 

Now so long as the struggle for political rights held the advance line 
of progress, it was natural that all oppressed peoples and classes should 
find the aim and goal of their struggle in the thought of a “ government 
of the people, by the people, and for the people.” The principle of 
popular sovereignty was the ready and full solvent for all difficulties which 
inhered in arbitrary or unconstitutional forms of sovereignty. And it is 
still. It offers the one available and sufficient remedy for political griev- 
ances. But the grievances of the hour, as we have seen, are not political 
but social. The advance line of struggle is not in the battle for politi- 
cal equality, but for social equality. Democracy is a disappointment to 
those who expected more from it than it is capable of yielding. It is not 
a panacea. It is practically limited as a remedy to one class of abuses. 
Change the issue from political rights to economic privilege, and a demo- 
cratic form of government has no sufficiency in itself to meet the issue. 
It may have advantages, but for the most part it must, like any other 
form of government, rely upon its powers, it must resort to the art of 
governing. And this is precisely the condition in which the government 
of the United States now finds itself. In common with the governments 
of other Western nations it is confronted with the manifest discontent of 
a considerable propertion of its working population. Political freedom, 
political power has not brought with it contentment. In fact, whatever 
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of popular discontent exists is aggravated by the political situation. It 
seems “a paradox that the people should be at once wretched and sov- 
ereign.” ‘The complaint is current that the gains of suffrage are neutral- 
ized by the growth of Capitalism. What does it profit a man to be a 
voter, if he must be a “hireling” ? Unquestionably wages are higher in 
this country than in older countries, but, on the other hand, there is greater 
sensitiveness to social inequality. And though it is not true that while “ the 
rich are growing richer, the poor are growing poorer,” it is true that the 
betterment of the condition of the poor does not keep pace with the growth 
of luxury among the rich. Taking into account the failures of so large a 
proportion of corporations and private capitalists, it is doubtful whether 
capital receives on the average for any considerable term of years an ex- 
cessive profit on its investments. But the contrast is very manifest and 
very painful between the slow advance in the wages of the lower grades 
of workingmen, and the rapid accumulation of great fortunes through 
speculative agencies, or by monopolies and combinations. It is not the 
growth of capital through production, but the manipulation of capital, 
which effects this contrast. And the opportunities for the mere manipu- 
lation of capital are probably greater in this country than in any other. 
Just where the political conditions are such as to allow the greatest popular 
discontent, the opportunities are the most favorable for producing those 
contrasts which awaken discontent. It is therefore not strange that those 
who have actual grievances, or those who are dissatisfied with the present 
economic situation, should turn to the governing power for satisfaction 
or relief. And all the more if, as has been suggested, Democracy is a 
disappointment to those who had expected too much of it. If a govern- 
ment of the people does not of itself, by the simple fact of its existence, 
tend to preduce social equality, why should it not be made to work to- 
ward that end. Hence the growing demands upon the governing power 
of the country for interference in the working of economic agencies, de- 
mands which are- made equally upon the governing power in its central 
authority, and as distributed through the state and municipal authorities. 
Probably few have considered to what extent the state is under social- 
istic tendencies. The process is so natural and easy that it escapes no- 
tice. The government is first asked to regulate the conditions of pro- 
duction and distribution, then to appoint commissions to investigate the 
methods of corporations, then to arbitrate between conflicting elements. 
The authority of the state is continually invoked within the sphere of 
ordinary business life. If the government, through any administration, 
should grasp at the power which it is asked to assume, its action would at 
once awaken suspicion and resistance. But the assumption of power is 
none the less real, because it is thrust upon the state rather than seized 
upon. The papacy grew by being constantly appealed to. So the gov- 
ernment, by being constantly asked to be a general regulator and arbitra- 
tor, comes to be a participant in the social and economic forces, in the 
midst of which it dwells as a political power. Of course it is one thing 
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for the state to control distribution, and quite another to make of itself a 
distributing agent. It is one thing to regulate production by supervising 
the industries, and quite another thing to make itself the sole producer 
according to the demand of socialism. But the habit of appeal from the 
economic to the political, the constant request for regulation or arbitra- 
tion, suggests possibilities which ought not to be ignored. The present 
socialistic tendency may not be unwise or dangerous. Democracy may 
have much to learn in the school of socialism. Doubtless it will have. 
But the new demands which socialism makes upon the state, the new work 
which falls upon the state from the growth of industrialism, show how 
complex and intricate is the art of government. One of the most neces- 
sary functions of the state, for example, is the education of children with 
a view to citizenship. -Yet even the exercise of this function often in- 
volves action of the greatest delicacy, as witness the present endeavor in 
the legislature of Massachusetts to regulate instruction in private schools. 
That the state must have reasonable assurance that the proper instruction 
is actually given in schools not under its immediate control is clear, but 
how to assure itself of this fact without seeming to infringe upon private 
rights, or to act under religious bias, is the problem of legislation. 

It is evident that the change in the direction of American politics which 
has been indicated, if it is actually taking place, ought to be accompanied 
by a corresponding change in the training for political life. Signs are not 
wanting that this change also is going on. For a considerable period in 
the history of the Republic political life bore the impress of a legal train- 
ing. Statesmen were chiefly lawyers. It was natural that it should be 
so. The politics of that time were closely related to law. Nearly all the 
questions to be solved were questions of principle. The Constitution once 
adopted was to be expounded. Mr. Webster, as its chief expounder, was 
the natural successor to the authors of “The Federalist.” The prepon- 
derating influence in politics still remains with the legal profession. Its 
influence will always be the determining factor in legislation. But other 
schools of training are already beginning to furnish their quota to the 
political service of the nation. Some of our best legislators as well as 
administrators are drawn from the ranks of business. So conservative a 
body as the Senate of the United States has a large infusion of the busi- 
ness element. The management of cities offers a fine field for training in 
other than “ practical” politics. Journalism trains on the philosophical 
and practical side. Social science affords innumerable opportunities for 
the investigation of problems of which politics must take account. While 
the colleges, through the curriculum of study, and through the increasing 
provision made for specialized work in graduate courses, stimulate the 
study of the science of government. English statesmanship has for a long 
time been recruited from these and kindred sources. In the nature of 
the ease American statesmanship will broaden its training as its interests 
are extended and grow more complex. The government, in all its 
branches, will grow more and more representative of the nation in its 
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multiplying energies, and enlarging discipline. And we believe it is not 
too much to expect that the government itself will become increasingly the 
object of patriotic devotion and loyal service. It is in the light of this 
evidence that we interpret the growing demand for civil-service reform. 
The strongest objection which has been urged against the principle of a 
stable civil service is that it is un-American. The objection is true, in the 
sense that thus far the government, in its machinery, has been incidental to 
the progress of the country. But the objection is daily losing its force as it 
is seen that henceforth the government in its personality, in its methods of 
administration, in the very details of its working, is to be the controlling 
force in the industrial and social development of the country. It is be- 
cause of the demands which the people are making upon the government, 
because of the new uses to which they are putting the governing power, 
that the government must be strong, steady, and pure in the administra- 
tion of its offices. The government, in its official trusts, cannot be used 
at one and the same time as the dispenser of partisan rewards, and as 
the arbiter of conflicting interests in the social and economic life of the 
nation. The civil service must have the purity of the judicial, the honor 
of the military, and a faithfulness which is its own. We fail to see any 
sufficient reason why one department of the government should be ex- 
posed to temptations from which others are comparatively free, or made 
the single object of political caprice or exaction. 

The future of American politics is hopeful to the degree in which po- 
litical science can attract to itself the better minds among the young men 
of the nation. “ Practical” politics will continue to offer the field for the 
advancement of the smart, the fluent, the unscrupulous. But with all its 
dangers this field is not large enough to command the situation. Politicians 
cannot mopopolize politics. ‘There is room and a place in the service of 
the nation for any young man who really believes in popular government, 
who is willing to concern himself with the problems which now beset it, 
and who respects the people enough to serve them. 


THE GERMAN SUCCESSION. 


Gotpwin Smiru has declared, and apparently with good reason, that 
Monarchy is dead by the roots throughout Europe. But it by no means 
follows that the time has come to clear it everywhere away. Perhaps, in 
its relation to national subsistence, it might better be compared to the core 
of sand around which a casting is made, and which becomes superfluous 
as soon as the metal is cool. Slowness in effecting the final detachment 
will not harm a sound work, while precipitancy may easily ruin all. In 
England itself, where the hour of final extrication is visibly drawing 
nearer, it may well be that it is still more than one reign, perhaps more 
than one generation, removed. This contentment in England with the 
present form and frame of the State may be in part national sluggishness, 
but it is doubtless largely mingled with national wisdom. 
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If there is any part of Europe in which it may reasonably be doubted 
whether Monarchy has not yet a living hold of the soil, it is Germany. 
There the processes of consolidation are too fresh and unassured to be 
lightly tampered with. And as the Empire has become a unity around 
Prussia, so Prussia has become a unity around the House of Hohenzol- 
lern. The sutures of junction within the Prussian state are still mani- 
foldly fresh, even to foreign view, and far more extensively apprehensible, 
and in part sorely felt, within the kingdom itself. Even to us, Hanover, 
Posen, Schleswig-Holstein, have still a distinct meaning; while of the 
remaining populations immediately obeying Frederic the Third as their 
King, it may be that neither Pomeranians, nor Silesians, nor Rhine- 
landers, nor Saxons, feel themselves quite so centrally members of the 
realm as the Brandenburgers, who are its very substance, or the people 
of the two Prussias, half-Slavic as they are, among whom Frederic the 
First was constrained to find his title and his crown, because he might 


‘not assume either within the limits of the elder Empire, within which he 


could only be Elector of Brandenburg. The kingdom of Prussia is both 
visibly composite and comparatively upstart. But the House of Hohen- 
zollern is no upstart. If its early history is not crowned with the shadowy 
medizval glories of the Guelphs, which yet have had their later use in 
bringing to a swifter eclipse the fading glories of the Stuarts, yet it is 
deeply rooted in the national remembrances of the Hohenstaufen mag- 
nificence, of which it was the loyal minister. And for 700 years it has 
had its place of note in German history, a variable star, indeed, but from 
age to age gathering more of the lustre of the national life into itself, 
while, at long intervals, with tenacious patience and faithfulness, its 
princes have passed upward, by legitimate ascent, from Burgraves of 
Nuremberg into Margraves and then Electors of Brandenburg, until, 
deep in the modern time, they have become Kings of Prussia, and, in our 
own generation, after the glorious day when Teutonic steadfastness and 
moral weight had at last discharged the long reckoning with the inso- 
lence of Gallic ambition, they were summoned, in the Hall of Mirrors, to 
seal the redintegration of Germany into a unity which no longer needed 
to veil itself under the name of Rome, by assuming, now at last, the 
authentic title of German Emperors. 

The foundation of the rising fortunes of the House of Hohenzollern was 
laid during ages of homely fidelity to legitimate authority. It has been 
found worthy to command, because for so many generations it was tran- 
quilly content to obey. Faithful in that which was least, it has, by di- 
vine providence, been called to rule over much. We do not forget the 
perfidy of Frederic the Second towards Maria Theresa, any more than 
we forget our own perfidy towards Mexico, and the fateful consequences 
of each. Yet, as our national growth has been on the whole a legitimate 
and natural one, so has been the increase of the Hohenzollern greatness. 
For Bismarck’s unscrupulousness cannot well be called perfidy. He has 
done little more than to shake to pieces, with a very rough hand, it is 
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true, a crazy and useless confederation, to brush away, rather too spar- 
ingly, the claims of petty dynasties, and to chase out of Germany that 
House whose chief service to Germany has been that of laying her waste 
from end to end, and destroying half her population in the Thirty Years’ 
War. 

In 1190 the Suabian head of what has turned out to be the main line 
of the Hohenzollern was invested by the Hohenstaufen emperor with the 
imperial office of Burgrave of the illustrious Nuremberg, whose memories 
our Longfellow has made a part of our own. “ Ever,” says David Miil- 
ler, “did the Burgraves abide true to the rightfully elected emperors, 
whose born counselors and generals we may say that they were.” 
Charles IV therefore made them Princes of the Empire. Their heredi- 
tary faithfulness, continuing under Sigismund, induced this emperor, in 
1411, to invest them with the administration of the March of Branden- 
burg, then bordering on the wild Slavic East. In 1417, in presence of 
the whole Council of Constance, Sigismund raised them to the Electoral 
dignity, and held out a prospect to them of becoming German Kings, for 
whose realization, in a higher style, they were content to wait, with more 
than Teutonic patience, four hundred and fifty-four years, staying them- 
selves, meanwhile, with one hundred and sixty-nine years of Prussian 
royalty. Miiller remarks as a curious fact, that each of the German 
great powers has grown up on an Ostmark. Both, like ourselves, have 
been colonies. 

Transplanted into the harsher and less fruitful North, into the midst 
of a population substantially Saxon, though with many admixtures, the 
Suabian geniality has become deeply encased in that cynical sternness 
which has made Prussia the most effective, but most ungracious drill-mas- 
ter of Germany. But as “race works immortally to keep its own,” that 
venerable man whose funeral, like that of Lincoln, though in so different 
a mood, the world has just been celebrating, while the ideal of a Prussian 
soldier, might, for simplicity and fatherly warmth, and for cheerful godli- 
ness, have been a very Suabian, so that when the chief state of the South 
offered him the crown of Barbarossa, all the princes and all the peoples 
knew that they were choosing a true German, and no mere Prussian, to 
be their head. 

The Hohenzollerns are generally imagined to be Lutherans. It is for- 
gotten that they are hereditarily, and have sometimes been persecutingly, 
Calvinists, as Paul Gerhardt found, though within this century they have 
applied themselves, and sometimes like veritable drill sergeants of the 
Church, to effecting the fusion of the two great Protestant confessions. 
This Calvinism, like this Prussianism, is an ungracious thing; but it has 
“iron in its blood.” Though merged, as was well for the House which 
was to be the head of the land of Luther, in the larger mass of German 
Protestantism, it showed in 1870 and 1871, by the resonance of word and 
deed, that it was not lost, as its legions moved, precipitated by the foolish 
breath of the Spanish woman, to avenge the blood of St. Bartholomew on 
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that city in which a murderously minded atheism reigns by legitimate in- 
heritance from a murderous superstition. 

The Emperor William has been just enough like Charles the First to 
point the fundamental contrast. Each of them, to his end, clung to a 
theory of kingly rule which the nation was outgrowing. Neither would 
hear of a partition of moving force in the State between the Crown and 
the Parliament, knowing that if that were admitted, the two would soon 
change places, and the restraining power become the impelling one. 
Why, then, did they end so differently? First, because Charles, brought 
up by an alien father and an alien mother, never became a genuine Eng- 
lishman ; while William was a German on either side and in every way. 
Then his father, if weak, was good, and his mother was incarnate nobility 
and patriotism. And as to the two monarchs themselves, Charles was 
duplicity itself, and William was through and through an honest man. 
And an honest man, who is at heart thoroughly one with his people, can 
never carry unreasonable and anachronistic theories, above all now that 
Europe is 250 years farther along, very greatly beyond the line of true 
consent'with the national sense. 

As to his relations to his great Chancellor, William has had the rare 
felicity, while allowing the latter to govern as completely as Richelieu 
himself, of not declining in the least towards Merovingian faintness of 
outline. He has always remained, in form and fact, the true King and 
the true Emperor. Both his Chancellor and his General have unhesi- 
tatingly acknowledged that they have accomplished their achievements 
“under the auspices ”’ of their Sovereign, while yet their own laurels have 
not been diminished by a leaf. And the distinguished and genuine hon- 
ors of generalship won by the two princes of the House have remained 
their own and yet have gone to swell the fame of their commander. The 
way in which the German House has both appropriated and communi- 
cated so many honors has been this, that in the time when it was to be 
determined once for all whether or not the large-hearted freedom of the 
Reformation should ascend at last in Middle Europe to that crowned 
supremacy which belongs to it, God, as in Gustavus Adolphus and the 
Swedish princes and ministers, raised up a body of men whose one prin- 
ciple was — loyal codperation. No wonder, then, that as they advanced 
to Paris, the reverberation of their march shook down the walls of Rome, 
and enabled another honest king to complete the second national unity, 
and show that those two miracles of history which Thomas Arnold treats 
as self-evidently impossible could, when the fullness of the time had come, 
be brought as speedily and as effectually to pass as any of which we read 
in Holy Writ. And as God has shown how unexpectedly He can bring 
about a national regeneration, so we need not fear to hope for as sudden 
and complete a spiritual regeneration, in its due time, of either nation. 
And the relations of the two with each other and with that intervening 
conglomerate which they hold up on either side, giving it a consistency 
which is not its own, may encourage us to believe, with Emilio Castelar, 
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that the long jealousy between Latin and Teutonic Europe is approach- 
ing its happy resolution. France, say the Italians and Spaniards, is 
really neither one nor the other, nor does she seem any longer qualified 
to be a bridge between the two. Is she to be broken to pieces, or pushed 
aside? We do not know: we will hope not. But as the “ Nation” 
pregnantly said in 1871, henceforth the centre of levity may remain at 
Paris, but the centre of gravity is shifted to Berlin. 

What does Germany most need for the next fifty years? These are 
times of quick transition. What sudden developments of good, what 
gigantic evolutions of evil, are shut up within the next half-century is an 
unread mystery. All forecast is tentative and weak. But it appears to 
us that it would not be very much out of the way to say that for the next 
fifty years Germany needs a free and large Constitutionalism much, but 
needs the House of Hohenzollern still more. Indeed, there are shadows 
of coming portents by the side of which the difference between English 
Liberalism and the highest theory of Hohenzollern prerogative is trifling 
indeed. All the forces of cultivated reason, of national will, and of his- 
torical eminence and inherited habits of rule, forced into indissoluble unity, 
may, in the face of that tremendous intellectual — and therefore moral 
and social— shock, which Max Miiller, as one of many, declares to be 
coming on the world, find themselves as faint, under the stress — to com- 
pare things unknown with things remembered —as England just before 
the Armada was setting sail. But waiving anticipations whose warrant we 
_ have not the skill to gauge, and forecasting only according to what we can 
see, we should be disposed to say, that while, for the next half-century, 
Germany greatly needs an able, courageous, and united Parliament, which 
both Emperor and Chancellor must forbear to browbeat, she needs still 
more a firm, loyal, national, uninterrupted rule of that House, whose cen- 
tral relation to the German nation has been ripening for these seven hun- 
dred years, and which therefore it is no very extravagant conjecture to 
represent to ourselves as likely to remain the central necessity of Germany 
— perhaps of the mainland of Europe — for two, three, or four genera- 
tions to come. 

Therefore the dark cloud which rests upon the House of Hohenzollern 
at present causes a certain anxiety, which would be greatly deepened if 
that should prove true which has been intimated, that the heir of the Em- 
peror Frederic the Third is in his turn likely to fall under the power of 
a disease which threatens his life, or worse, his reason. ‘‘ Wo to thee, O 
land, when thy king is a child,” is a saying of which even semi-republican 
England thought with dismay, diffusing itself through the nerves of com- 
merce, a few years ago. How much more, when it means so much more! 
But because God causes us now and then to see that at his will that which 
appears a tower of strength may fall and crush, we do not think, with old 
Herodotus, that the Godhead is jealous either of human greatness or of 
human good. And there is this to encourage, that even deep and thickly 
succeeding calamities of a revered and beloved House may well transmit 
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to its newer heirs the hope of a loyal helpfulness which may turn the ca- 
lamities into a source of ultimate strength. Therefore, though we both 
sorrow and fear, we have good hope that “Christ means well with his 
Franks ” — those true Franks, who speak the tongue and reproduce the 
genuine rule of Charles the Great, and who, while remaining in brotherly 
accord with Italy, may yet be compelled, like Charles the Great, if pro- 
voked beyond measure, to stretch their sway to the Pyrenees. 

The great divine who belongs at once to German and American schol- 
arship, has told us that when once he asked Leopold von Ranke, in his 
old age, what he, with his practiced historical sense, expected from this or 
that, he would shake his head, and answer, Ich weiss nicht! Ich weiss 
nicht ! When we are Rankes, we will do the same. Not being Rankes 
as yet, we cannot forbear stretching out some little framework of conjec- 
ture into the future. It will do the future no harm, and gives our “ frail 
thoughts ” a little ease. And the firm, large, wisely moderated declara- 
tions of the new Emperor, showing him a loyal heir of his venerated 
father, and joining breadth of enlightenment with the perception that the 
central column of the State is found in “the fear of God and simplicity 
of morals,” give us hope that he, and his son, and his son’s son, may find 
occasion to say, and that in no hollow phrase, Sicut patribus, est nobis 
Deus. 





BIBLICAL AND HISTORICAL CRITICISM. 





ISAIAH AND ZION; OR, THE DEVELOPMENT OF THOUGHT IN ISAIAH. 
A STUDY IN THE HISTORY OF HEBREW RELIGION. 


I. 


PopuLaR attention has lately been turned to the beauty and meaning of 
the Book of Isaiah. A gifted student of English literature has told of 
the wealth of beauty hidden in our old English version, and he has bidden 
us to a feast he has found in visions of Isaiah’s life. My purpose is to 
tell how the beauty of reality grows fairer far, if we will but look on the 
events of the prophet’s life in their real perspective. 

For there is a perspective in life, where event ranks after event, and 
thought speeds after thought. Here, perhaps, a conception is drawing 
near until, gathering all brightness in its true forms, it bursts on the 
glad vision, now as never else; or, perchance, yonder it is withdrawing, 
receding, mellowing into a dream of the past, fair still, but real only as it 
prophesies its followers, pointing from then to now. 

In such a study of Isaiah it is not necessary that we portray all the 
rich detail of thought that made Isaiah what he was. It is enough here 
to single out one bright ray, and follow the movement of that beam. We 
shall see the hands of men before him who reached down to kindle in him 
the one bright gleam, handing on to him what God had given them. We 
shall watch his own ever-deepening grasp of one great Faith, we shall hear 
his mighty voice printing that Faith into the very traditions of the people. 
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Then we may understand the great waves of like faith that rolled on 
into century after century later, and we shall know better than we have 
known the meaning of “ The Coming of Christ.”” The Christian theolo- 
gian must study the history of the Hebrew religious teachers; for on 
the one hand the divine newness of the great new revelation in Jesus 
marks the method of ever new revelations, that is, of “ Progress” or 
“ Development,” as the divine method, and compels us to study history 
if we would know God. On the other hand, Christianity, the greatest 
movement of man’s history, cannot be known as something utterly apart 
from all the rest of man’s history. Christ is to be known as a movement 
of history. In other words, our faith in the advent of the supernatural 
in Christ means on the one hand that the supernatural must be God’s 
method, and therefore must be ever as present as God is, and so all his- 
tory is sacred; while, on the other hand, the supernatural, which stands 
amid the natural and in certain relations to it, can be known only by 
knowledge of these relations, and therefore the supernatural is to be in- 
vestigated by the strict methods of history and nature. The natural is 
always supernatural, and the supernatural must be truly natural. 

Now to our theme. We enter upon a study of the development of 
Isaiah’s thought concerning Zion: and, in the first place, we shall look at 
what his forerunners had left as their testament concerning the Sanctuary, 
and its manifestation of God. 


I. AMOS AND HOSEA: THEIR SANCTUARY FAITH. 


A. 1. The prophecies are autographic monuments. The student of 
the Old Testament turns to the prophets for self-recorded utterance of the 
faith and mind of definite individuals. But, as we read these men, we 
feel our souls ever asking for something more: the writers beget this by 
their very words of outlook, of need, and of promise. The ‘ Mosheh” 
(Deliverer) who delivers to-day looks ever for another Mosheh who shall 
deliver when he has passed away. Waiting still for the consolation of 
Israel, the people turned from the grave of Samuel, from the vanishing 
Elijah, from Elisha’s disciples, to listen for another who should speak 
Peace. The prophets gave voice to the people’s highest yearning when 
they pointed to the “ Far-Off” (Elohim) more than to the divine answer 
already given. So it must be, for the “ Far-Off” ones are “ Far-Reach- 
ing” ones, whose very gift of their own life must be a gift of yearning 
like their own. This people that could give birth to prophets and bring 
forth souls that knew God’s mind, and voices to speak his oracle, turned 
from these prophets, forgot their graves, and lost their words; for the 
prophets were not enough for souls that wanted God. There was a re- 
markable, if not severe, disregard of forms in the religion of those early 
days, and when the era of regard for the Zion symbol was coming, it had 
to be preceded by an era of regard for the written words of the prophets 
of the past. When the first century of written prophecy dawned its first 
great voice was a denunciation of sanctuaries and a demand that men seek 
not God’s house, but God himself. 

2. Turn for a moment to those words of Amos of Tekoa, written per- 
haps about 780 B. c., a generation before Isaiah’s first recorded inspiration 
in 760. We are searching for men’s ideas of where God loves to dwell, 
and where He may be found. Now Amos has no thought of God as lov- 
ing certain forms and places without regard for the moral condition of 
those forms and places. He has, we may say, a true divine instinct that 
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shrinks away in very fear from anything that is wrong. If wrong is in 
a place, then the joy-giving God cannot be there. The test of what was 
wrong might be very sensuous, and very little spiritual; but given the 
sin, then the absence of God was certain. Amos’s prophecy is almost 
wholly a denunciation of wrong-doing. I have said that we shall find 
severe disregard of sanctuaries; but if we expect that therefore Amos’s 
idea of sin is very purely spiritual, we shall be mistaken. What he con- 
demns is the cruelties and indecencies and ingratitude which he sees 
about him; what he demands is justice in the law courts for all men, 
firmness of commercial conduct, decent regard for the dignity of men and 
of Jahweh; what he fears is death, exile to other lands which are not 
clean because they are not Hebrew; and what he hopes for is agricul- 
tural prosperity under a Davidic chieftain. He certainly thinks in very 
concrete fashion ; surely we cannot expect him to have a very abstract or 
spiritual or transcendental idea of God. Yet the central glory of the 
book is the semi-dialogue of ch. 5, where to save men from death he ex- 
horts to no forms but simply to seek for Jahweh, the Life Giver. When 
men ask where Jahweh is to be found, he utterly condemns the quest for 
God in Bethel, in Beersheba, or in Gilgal, sanctuaries of both south and 
north, while of Zion he says not one word. He knows Zion, for he 
speaks of it once as a place whence Jahweh’s voice has sounded; but 
when he would bring men to Jahweh that they may find life, Zion is not 
the sanctuary of safety. ‘Seek good, and ye shall live,” he cries, “and 
so Jahweh, God of Hosts, shall be with you, as ye say.” He can dwell 
here in Bethel, or anywhere ; He does dwell wherever good is. 

3. It was a sublime doctrine, and it seems to point directly to the gospel 
which Jesus has brought ; but it was not to be the gospel then, for men 
were to cling to sanctuaries for many a long century to come. Yet it tells 
of a Conscience in that far-off day that lay working in prophet and hear- 
ers down underneath all efforts to find God. Wonderings about spirits 
that had left men’s bodies, or about ghosts that seemed to flit in the 
shadows, may have helped men to shape their fancies and theories of God’s 
whereabouts, his presence in this sanctuary or that; but these words of 
Amos were not born of ghosts. This man’s primary sensitiveness toward 
God was a moral sense. Amos felt that something right was before him, 
or something wrong, and accordingly he felt at once present with him a 
great authoritative approval or condemnation imparted to him. It was 
this impartation that made him feel that there was a Being beside him, 
unseen but almighty, and absolutely at one with goodness. Here is suffi- 
cient origin for the belief in an invisible great spirit. When a noted nat- 
uralist recently supposed that the idea of a God arose from the idea that 
the disembodied spirits of men must exist somewhere, he certainly pointed 
to a neglected fact: for there is abundant evidence that the Hebrews as 
well as other peoples believed in the continued existence of disembodied 
spirits. But the naturalist drew his induction from only one class of facts, 
and that a minor class, and an insufficient class. Amos’s authoritative 
Spirit imparting at once approval of righteousness and condemnation of 
wrong-doing is a far more powerful, important Being than the disembodied 
spirit of a feeble man who has to be conjured up from a distance with 
difficulty to utter a few doubtful words. I need not pursue the argument 
save to point out that while the record of Amos’s thinking dates certainly 
from before 750 B. c., the record of the witch of Endor and the ghost she 
raises, 011 whom the noted naturalist bases his induction, is of very uncer- 
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tain date, and probably of some late day when the house of David and 
the kingdom of Judah were failing and needing support from such a story. 

4. Another feature of Amos’s preaching must be noted. His plan of 
salvation has no mercy in it. The only way of life is to do good: to do 
evil is to insure death. “Seek good and ye shall live: ” for it is by the 
sword that “all the sinners of my people shall die.” Thus the character 
of Jahweh, while it is at one with goodness, does not include in that good- 
ness favor to the fallen or wooing for the wanderer. It is true that if he 
who has left off doing righteousness shall now seek good he shall live ; 
but this does not imply in Amos any thought of a forgiveness for the past 
sin. Rather is it the childlike simplicity of Amos’s thinking that forgets 
or fails to think out all the consequences of his counsel. And yet how 
near together are childlike simplicity and profoundest truth. If a man 
do sin grievously now, and do righteously choose good at the next mo- 
ment of his life, this latter choice is in itself an utter condemnation of his 
former evil choice, and a submission to all the righteous consequences or 
penalties of that sin. Aye, more; the sinner thus choosing good must have 
had given to him of God the possibility of a new choice, and has thus 
been already forgiven of God. God has placed him back again at the 
parting of the ways where choice is made: He has “given” the sinner 
back the position that was lost. He has “for-given” him the sin. In 
the simplicity of Amos the profound truth was at hand. God does for- 
give the sinner at once; the difficulty is that so often the sinner does not 
recognize the forgiveness. Here then is the place for a history. What 
has been the progress of men’s recognition of God’s forgiveness? We 
have reached, by our glance at Amos, a beginning in the long road men’s 
souls have traveled: we are at a gate into the history of Hebrew reli- 
gion. We are to trace what part of the long road Isaiah searched out 
and built up, and we are to estimate his influence in leading that long 
road across Mount Zion. 

B. But now what of Hosea, the Israelite contemporary of the Judean 
Amos? 

1. Amos is a picture of the naive mind of the godly Hebrew in the be- 
ginning of Isaiah’s century ; and we have seen that he has no theory of 
forgiveness, or rather that he never questions whether God forgives, for to 
him God will always be present with the man who is doing good. But 
many a man is more anxious, and, looking back to the past sin, fears 
that God looks back too, and will not forget the past sinner in the present 
saint. Certainly this is a more thoughtful position; and a higher rank 
and culture seem to have belonged to its first great exponent Hosea. 

2. We shall find presently how Isaiah rises above the level of both 
these forerunners, and combines the stern and tender strength of both in 
his own power and beauty. It is probably true that Isaiah’s influence has 
saved for us the writings of Amos and Hosea through the love he creates 
for thoughtful words, and through his own reverence for the two men who 
were his masters. But doubtless Isaiah was likewise made for us largely 
by those two men. 

3. Amos had proclaimed the stern righteousness of Jahweh that abides 
only where good is, and destroys awfully all that is evil. Hosea’s truer 
if tenderer soul finds in Jahweh the husband’s love, the lover’s yearning, 
the patriot’s devotion, the father’s and the mother’s fondness, the Grace 
that is even more long-suffering and healing than man has dreamed. “I 
am God and not man. I am Israel’s Devoted One. I return to the loved 
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city, but’tis not that I may destroy.” (Hosea xi. 9.) We shall find Isaiah 
weaving together both faiths in his own. He rises from the dark severity 
of the former up to the glad trust of the latter, and then makes this trust 
the burden of his ever-swelling life-song. 

4. But the contrast between Amos and Hosea appears farther, and 
again furnishes another occasion for Isaiah’s higher synthesis. Amos had 
pushed aside all thought of sanctuaries as God’s abode in his eager ex- 
hortation to seek God himself, and let no symbols mislead the seeker. 
But Hosea from the first dreads the day when there shall be no symbols, 
no sacrifice, no sacred pillar, no ephod, no teraphim (iii. 4). True, he 
points to the calf that “‘men have made,” and says, “therefore it cannot 
be a God” (viii. 6). “ Altars shall be smitten, and sacred pillars 
spoiled” (x. 2). But these exposures of the false use of symbols rather 
illustrate and prove the prophet’s faith in their real use. 

As before, so here is evidence of Hosea’s deeper insight, which we to- 
day can well appreciate who believe that God must be manifest in the 
flesh ere He can be truly known. The Word must become flesh, and we 
must handle Him with our hands. It was a childlike cry of Amos: seek 
God and not sanctuaries. Seek good and God shall be where good is; 
but the quest for good fails until we lay hold on some deed or person in 
whom good is concretely present. Amos did not look so deeply into hu- 
man nature as did Hosea. Hosea saw the true need; he preached a 
higher truth ; his words pointed more truly to the needed and coming 
God-man. 

And Isaiah’s great doctrine bound together this faith in material revela- 
tions, and that of the gracious love of God: for his faith in Zion was a 
faith that in this Rock and Temple was a symbol of the Devoted Love of 
Jahweh. 

5. Ere we pass on now to Isaiah himself, it ought to be noted that 
Amos and Isaiah were south countrymen, that is, Judzans, while Hosea 
was an Israelite of the north. The simple Judean herdsman carried the 
simple earnestness and sternness of his soul and of his native wild bare 
hills away north to the rich vine country, to the plains of Jezreel, God’s 
own seed-land, and to the fair Samaria, crown of the fat valley of Ephraim, 
the doubly fruitful land. The richer Samarians or Israelites were evi- 
dently the more cultured people. Their government was wider, their sanc- 
tuaries were older, their early prophets, Samuel, Elijah, Elisha, were far 
greater. They were a richer and easier prey for the foreign invaders, and 
therefore they fell one hundred years sooner than fell Judah, the rocky, 
bare, mountainous region of the hotter south. Jerusalem was not early 
chosen as a centre: it has never been one of the sunny spots of earth. The 
gloom of Calvary is its truly natural air, and its glory has been the inner 
triumph of trusting souls over the outer world’s pain and death. Our 
reverence for Jerusalem and the growth of that reverence are illustra- 
tions of this, for when the rich and gay and cultured Samaria fell away 
into oblivion, the city of stern rock remained to be the centre of life and 
story. The fairest on earth fades away, and still love clings to the feeble 
and unlovely life that is left. Salvation comes to life when life is feeblest. 

So Hosea’s home and his companions passed away, and we read of no 
later northern prophet. But it was when Hosea had heard stern Amos 
in the Samarian market-place and quietly answered with truer words, that 
then Isaiah, in Amos’s southern home, at first echoed Amos’s judgment : 
then listening to the wise correction, and rising above both, proclaimed a 
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sublime faith that exalted Zion and saved Judah, aye and made his coun- 
trymen wise enough to save his own writings and those of Amos and 
Hosea too. And it is truth to say that yonder in that far-off century, 
when Greece and Rome were first born, these three Hebrew men were 
laying foundations for the faith that saves the world. 

Archibald Duff. 
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THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





JEWISH-CHRISTIAN MOVEMENTS. 


In the remarkable records of missionary success in this the greatest 
missionary century since the days of the apostles, none are more inter- 
esting, and in a certain sense more important, than the cheering in- 
telligence from various quarters of Christward movements among the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel. Aside from the general interest taken 
by Christians in the gospel conquests, the cause of Christ among the chosen 
people appeals in a peculiar sense to their sympathy and good wishes. 
The singular character, history, and fate of this people, especially in 
their relation to Christianity, justifies this sympathy and ywod will. We 
have the spiritual inheritance of Israel. It must ever be a deeply inter- 
esting question whether Israel will ever be persuaded to take her share of 
this inheritance back again. Will the power of Christianity which was 
able to overcome the Gentile world, also be able spiritually to subdue 
Judaism? This is almost a personal question for every earnest believer. 
With Augustin he says: “Amo omnes Judeos propter unum Judeum.” 

It would almost seem that the faith of those who believe that prophets 
and apostles have promised the conversion of the great bulk of Israel 
before the last times, and that in a literal sense “all Israel shall be 
saved” (Rom. ii. 26), is to be justified by the singular events of our 
time. We have for the first time in the history of Christianity since the 
days of the apostles Christward movements among the Jews looking to 
the regeneration of that people as a nation through the acceptance of 
Jesus of Nazareth as the promised Messiah. These movements are sui 
generis in this sense, too, that they are in no way, directly or indirectly, 
the result of Christian missionary efforts, but grew out of the conviction 
that the present faith and condition of Israel cannot supply their longings 
and enable them to fulfill their historical mission, but that this end can be 
achieved only through the acceptance of Christ. It is thus essentially a 
new phenomenon in church history we have to deal with here. An ex- 
amination of the origin ‘and genesis, the character and development of 
these agitations, on the basis of reliable and official documentary testimony, 
@ good deal of which has been published only within the past months, 
will, accordingly, be both interesting and instructive. 

It was in the spring of 1884 when that enthusiastic friend of evangeliza- 
tion among Abraham’s children, the venerable Franz Delitzsch, of Leip- 
zig, surprised the religious world with the publication of a small pamphlet, 
in Hebrew and German, entitled “Documente der national-jiidischen 
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christgliubigen Bewegung in Siidrussland.” It for the first time told the 
story of how, under the leadership of a learned and influential lawyer, 
Joseph Rabinowitch, of Kishinev, in the province of Bessarabia, in South- 
ern Russia, a band of Israelites had accepted the New Testament reve- 
lation and were organizing themselves into a Jewish-Christian church. 
This movement has been developing steadily ever since. It has become 
a fixed fact of modern Christianity. It seems, indeed, not yet to have 
entirely passed through its formative stage, but its general character and 
spirit are firmly established, and, at the hand of an ample and authorita- 
tive literature on the subject, it is now possible intelligently to understand 
the movement as an historical phenomenon, and as a peculiar phase in 
modern religious thought and life. 

The underlying idea of the whole movement is that it is a national one. 
It proceeds from this idea and ends in it. It is unlike anything in the 
records of mission work among the Gentiles, where the basis of the work 
is the winning of individuals for Christ, and only secondarily the organ- 
ization of these into congregations. We are told by what must be re- 
garded as good authority, namely Pastor de la Roi, of Breslau, that since 
the beginning of the present century 100,000 Jews have been converted. 
Yet nowhere do we hear of specifically Jewish congregations, much less of 
such aiming at a national Jewish character. These converts have all con- 
nected themselves with existing Christian organizations. The Kishinev 
movement is different from this. It aims at the establishment of a national 
Jewish church, and openly declines to connect itself organically with any 
of the existing forms of Christianity, however much these people may 
agree with the doctrines held in common by the evangelical denominations. 
They claim to regard as their model the Jewish-Christian congregations 
of the apostolic era. Unequivocally they accept the New Testament as 
the divinely revealed complement of the Old, and Jesus of Nazareth as 
the promised Messiah. But they decline to accept several of the leading 
doctrines in the way in which Evangelical Christianity is accustomed to 
formulate them, since they regard these formulas as the post-Biblical de- 
velopment of gentile Christianity. They aim to build directly on a New 
Testament foundation, without being affected materially by the historical 
development since that time. In other words, they aim to make Israel 
now as much as possible what it would have been, if as a nation it had 
accepted Christ. (Cf. “ Documente,” page 16 sq.) : 

The development of such a scheme would of course have been impos- 
sible among the Jews of Western Europe and America. These are nearly 
all “‘ reformed,” that is, rationalistic to a greater or less extent, — usually 
greater. In Eastern Europe, however, the Jews are thoroughly Tal- 
mudic. They are extremely “orthodox.” They are as nearly akin to the 
Pharisaic representatives of Jewish orthodoxy in Christ’s day as it is pos- 
sible for two phases of thought nearly twenty centuries apart to resem- 
ble each other. Their religion is little better than a petrified formalism, a 
blind and outward compliance with the minutie of Rabbinical commands 
and stereotyped forms of worship. Their religion does not touch the heart. 
It has little or no spirituality. Socially these people are an ostracized race 
in those lands. They are tolerated, and that is about all. They are allowed 
no influence or voice in public affairs. Within the past ten years a vio- 
lent Anti-Semitism has been raging throughout Eastern Europe. The 
“learned ” efforts of such men like Rohling to prove that the Jewish theol- 
ogy teaches that the murder of Christians is allowable, have been practi- 
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cally bearing their fruits in a violent popular persecution of the Jews. 
Nowhere was this persecution more terrible than in Russia and Roumania 
in 1882. And, strange to say, this persecution seems providentially to 
have been the outward cause for the beginnings of the new movement 
under Rabinowitch. Naturally under such religious guidance and such 
an outward state of affairs the scriptural and moral condition of the 
people is of a deplorable character. Beside their zea] for the outward ob- 
servance of their religion, their whole existence is bound up in what 
seems to be the only means left of finding some happiness, namely, 
money-making. But of all those qualities of heart and head which alone 
satisfy the better nature of man and make him truly a man, they as a 
people know but little. The conditions of their existence are entirely too 
unfavorable for the production of such qualities. 

Among the few clear-headed and clear-hearted men who saw this sad con- 
dition of affairs was Rabinowitch. His deeply interesting autobiography, 
published only last fall as No. 16 of the publications of the Leipzig Jnsti- 
tutum Judaicum, vividly portrays his endeavors in behalf of his people. 
The one all-absorbing thought of his existence was the deliverance of his 
people. From early youth a devoted Talmud student, he first sought high 
and low in the literature of his people for some remedy for these national 
ills, but found none. After long study he came to the conclusion that 
the spirit and the teachings of the Talmud were in reality the source of 
the people’s degeneracy and could not be their cure. It is instructive that 
Rabinowitch entirely broke with the Talmud before he ever thought of 
looking to the New Testament. His conviction that the Talmud is a 
blind leader of the blind is very intense. In almost every sermon he 
emphasizes this fact. It was the Talmudic spirit in Christ’s day that led 
his contemporaries to reject him; it has been this spirit which hardened! 
the Jewish hearts ever since. Rabinowitch next thought that the philoso- 
phy, learning, and culture of Western Europe would be able to raise his. 
people from their low estate. But when in 1870-71 he saw the downfall 
of France, to him the chief representative of this Western civilization, 
he learned that this means, too, gave him no hope. He next tried to: per- 
suade his people to adopt agricultural pursuits, and organized companies 
to effect this end. But this, too, proved unsatisfactory. The Russian per- 
secutions of 1882 led him to go to the Holy Land, there to find places to 
which he could take the refugees and establish Israel on a solid basis of 
prosperity. But when he saw the deplorable condition of the Jewish colo- 
nies that were already in Palestine, he again despaired. But while 
there, and seemingly having lost his last hope, he gained the end of all his 
search. He became convinced that the only hope for Israel lay, not in 
the outward advantages which he had been striving after, but solely and 
alone in their moral regeneration, which could be effected only by an ac- 
ceptance of Jesus as the Messiah. He returned to Kishinev with the 
proclamation : “ The key to the Holy Land is in the hands of our brother 
Jesus.” This, of course, is meant figuratively, that Israel’s salvation is 
found in Christ. 

The origin and development of this conviction in Rabinowitch was the 
result of an independent study of the New Testament, without any guid- 
ance, or aid, or assistance from any Christian quarter. He emphasizes 
this fact repeatedly. He says (Documente, p.14 sq.) : — 


“We Jews who have now arrived at the faith in Jesus-of Nazareth-and have 
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commenced to feel the strong impulses of his Spirit, have come to this not 
thereby, that the confessors of the Christian faith who live in our midst have per- 
suaded us ;.. . nor have we come to this because the fullness of wealth and honor 
which the New Testament revelation has bestowed, has excited our envy. No; 
we have looked into the open mirror of tue Old and the New Testament, and 
have seen there how God has no pleasure in the death of the sinner, but desires 
him to live, and be converted from his evil way, and how he loves his people 
Israel, in order to make manifest to us the wealth of his grace, goodness, and 
truth. .. . Our thoughts have been aroused through all the miracles which 
Christ performed in the name and by the power of the one God . . . and by 
going unto death for us and for our salvation, as a lamb is led to the slaughter, 
and by his arising from the dead and showing himself to his true disciples.” 


The character of the movement and organization that followed has 
been in harmony with the thoughts underlying its genesis. The thirteen 
theses, which constituted the first official declarations of the new congre- 
gation and are the basis of its doctrines, are developed from this stand- 
point. They proceed to state that no help can be found for Israel 
through any material gains. Then thesis 6 reads as follows: — 


“ The material condition of the Jews cannot be improved unless it is pre- 
ceded by an improvement of the moral and spiritual condition of the people.” 

Thesis 7 : ‘‘ In order to bring to rights the moral condition, there is need of 
deep-seated renewing of a spiritual regeneration. We must throw away our 
idols, namely, our love of money as such, and in its place must cause to dwell 
in our hearts the love of truth as such, and the fear of evil as such.” 

Thesis 8: “In order to attain such a regeneration we need a helper, a physi- 
cian, whose person and medicines have been found reliable.” 

Thesis 9: “In order to find such a person we must look among the descend- 
ants of Jacob for a man who loves Israel and who has given his life for the 
sanctification of God’s holy name, and for the sanctification of the law and the 
prophets ; a man who is known to all the inhabitants of the earth on account 
of the purity of his soul and his love for his people ; a man who has lived at a 
time when Israel had already taken upon itself the traditional law, and had 
already been scattered among the different nations of the earth ; a man who, 
on the one hand, understood the proud hearts of his Jewish brethren, their 
pride at being the descendants of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, who were blessed 
of the eternal God, and understood their pride in having received from Mt. 
Sinai the law, but who, on the other hand, also, could see through their great 
stubbornness and their propensity, in days of prosperity, to throw aside the 
living God and choose for themselves false gods, namely, the love of money and 
the control of their brethren through science and mammon.” 

Thesis 10: “The man who unites within himself all these characteristics, 
we have, after a thorough examination of all the books of the history of our 
peoples the children of Israel, found in the one Jesus of Nazareth, who was 

illed at Jerusalem before the destruction of our last temple.” 


This, the central thought of the new Jewish-Christian congregation, is, 
however, always complemented by the other thought, that this helper, 
“Jesus our brother,” is the fulfilment of the Old Testament promises. 
In the “ Articles of Faith of the National Jewish-Christian Congregation 
of the New Testament,” the Old Testament history of the Jews is narrated 
from a Pauline standpoint, and with constant reference to the Messianic 
predictions. Then thesis 9 reads as follows: — 

“ The word of the Lord to Abraham, our father, and to Moses, our prophet, 
and to David, our king, and to his servants, the true prophets, was fulfilled and 
carried out about seventy years before the destruction of our second temple. 
For the Lord took pity upon his people and exalted the horn of our szlvation 
in the house of David, his servant, and caused to shoot forth the righteous 
branch, namely, the Lord Jesus, the Christ, who has gone forth for us from 
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Bethlehem, the city of David, in order that he might become the ruler of Is- 
rael —he the mighty Son of the Most High, to whom his Father has given 
the throne of David. He it is who rules over the house of Jacob eternally, 
and his kingdom has no end. He has suffered and has been crucified and has 
been buried for our salvation; he has risen again from the dead, and lives, and, 
behold, he sits at the right hand of our Father in heaven.” 


Other utterances, both official, such as the “Symbol of the Congrega- 
tions of Israelites of the New Testament,” the “ Short Exposition” of 
the thirteen theses found in “ Documente,” page 14 sqq., as also a large 
number of tracts and sermons published by Rabinowitch, fill out the details 
of these general outlines in a most acceptable manner. On the fundamen- 
tals of Christian faith this new communion is Evangelical. 

Only one point is yet open to criticism, and the settlement of this point 
must decide whether the agitation is to result in a new and valuable 
addition to the evangelical churches or only in a Jewish-Christian sect. 
This point is the determination of these people to retain of their Jewish 
faith and ceremonies whatever in their estimation does not conflict with 
the full and hearty acceptance of the New Testament revelations. This 
would be open to no serious objections, if the idea were conceived and 
applied in conformity with Paul’s tolerance in the case of the Jewish- 
Christian congregations in the apostolic age. But such is not the case, 
although the appeal is made, in favor of these peculiarities, to this posi- 
tion of the Apostle. In reality the new position is taken, at least in 
a great measure, because, according to the conviction of Rabinowitch 
and his friends, the development of Christian doctrine since the days of 
the New Testament has been entirely in the hands of gentile Christians, 
and has in some particulars resulted in views not in harmony with the 
pure teachings of the New Testament, from which alone the new con- 
gregation desires to draw its faith. 

In 1884 the congregation at Kishinev gave the following official decla- 
ration on this point: “We Jews, who are convinced of the truth of 
Christianity, desire, after our entrance into the Christian fold, to have 
the liberty to retain of the law which has been handed down to us from 
our fathers, everything which does not conflict with the essence of Chris- 
tianity. We believe that the law, from its religious side, has been com- 
pletely fulfilled in Christ, but wish, on the other hand, not from a 
religious, but only from a patriotic standpoint, to adhere to the law in so 
far as it is national and can under the circumstances be observed.” 

In particular from this standpoint they desire to retain circumcision 
and the observation of the Sabbath on the seventh day of the week. They 
desire this, because these are the characteristics of the Jewish nationality. 
When asked if he regarded it as a sin if a member of the new Jewish 
communion would not have his child circumcised, Rabinowitch said : 
“No; he does not sin thereby; he only alienates himself from his peo- 
ple.” A similar answer was given in regard to the observation of the 
Sabbath. In the “Short Explanation,” an official utterance, the congre- 
gation says (p. 25): “Circumcision is a sign for the Jew that he has not 
entered the nation as a thief by night. . . . We are therefore compelled, 
by the Thorah and the New Testament, to practice it, but for that pur- 
pose that a Jewish brother may do everything that is commendable, but 
not that we may thereby justify ourselves before God.” A similar decla- 
ration is given on the point of the Sabbath. Indeed, every utterance 
made on these subjects shows that the preservation of these rites is solely 
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for the purpose of preserving the national Jewish character of the new 
movement. Rabinowitch, in a public address at Kishinev, says: “ Just 
as easily as a Frenchman and a Briton can become Christian, and yet 
continue to be a Frenchman and a Briton, just so easily can a Jew 
become a Christian and yet continue to be a Jew.” Of course this argu- 
ment is a fallacy. French and British are distinctively national con- 
ceptions ; Jew is essentially a religious conception. 

However, even this might be allowed to pass if the other matter men- 
tioned did not provoke some questions. Especially on the subject of the 
Trinity, it seems that these people cannot accept the formulation as gen- 
erally given by evangelical churches, although they wish to maintain 
the Biblical teachings on the subject. In the “ Short Explanation,” page 
27, we read: “ The believers from among the Gentiles call the three 
persons Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ; we call them the One God, and his 
Word, and his Holy Spirit. Why should the Christian churches burden 
the shoulders of the Israelites with those things which they have received 
from their fathers, but which appear to them (i. e., Israelites) as inade- 
quate to the pure idea of God? . . . In this regard the churches should 
yet learn from the original Jewish apostles, who through the Holy Ghost 
judged that those who are turning in faith toward Christ should not be 
burdened with matters which are not generally accepted ; and then we find 
nowhere in the Scriptures that the faith in the three ‘ persons’ is not 
allowable in our way of formulating it.” A similar declaration follows 
on the subject of the birth of Christ from a virgin. 

Whether this and one or two similar points really indicate a difference 
of principle or only a difference of expression, cannot be settled definitely 
from the documents on hand. The indications point to the latter. The 
new movement is essentially Pauline in character, and is saturated with 
Pauline ideas. The whole spirit of the communion is so thoroughly 
evangelical, that we would hope these peculiarities are only temporary 
inconsistencies and will, as matters develop and clear up, end in a com- 
plete acceptance of Paul’s doctrines. All things considered, the results 
so far are certainly remarkable, and entirely unique in church history. 

Concerning the number of adherents in this new agitation no definite 
information can be given. In the first “Document” (p. vi) the number 
was reported as about two hundred families. This statement was wildly 
attacked by Jewish-Russian papers, and in the “ Fortgesetzte Documente ” 
(pp. 12-23) there is a long letter from Rabinowitch on this subject. He 
declares that these figures were not too high even then (1885), and they 
have increased ever since. But it is known, by the testimony of such 
men as Faltin, who has for twenty-five years been a Jewish mission- 
ary at Kishinev, as Faber, who is the agent of the Leipzig Institutum 
Judaicum for Southern Russia, of Llorsky, who is Faltin’s assistant, 
that there are thousands of adherents who are such secretly, from “‘ the 
fear of the Jews.” Of the sixty thousand copies published of Hebrew 
New Testaments, in Delitzsch’s classical translation, fully five sixths have 
gone to the Jews of Southeastern Europe and Western Asia. It is this 
book that was a leading factor in originating the movement, and this 
book continues to be the chief agency in its further growth and develop- 
ment. 

A similar movement has been started in Siberia, with headquarters at 
Tomsk, by a Jewish exile merchant, Jacob Zebi Scheinmann. All we thus 
far know of this agitation we learn from letters sent by Scheinmann to 
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Rabinowitch and published in translations in Delitzsch’s “Saat auf Hoff- 
nung,” April, 1887, pages 83-94, a quarterly devoted to Jewish mission 
work. ‘This movement, too, originated in the recognition that Jesus of 
Nazareth is the Messiah of the Old Testament, and it was begun without 
any knowledge of the Kishinev matter. Only accidentally did Scheinmann 
hear of this, and then entered upon a correspondence with Rabinowitch. 
He, too, is preaching his new conviction to his fellow-Jews with word and 
pen, but as yet no organization of any sort seems to have been effected, 
nor is the number of his adherents known. The noteworthy feature of 
the matter is that it originated entirely independently of the other. The 
movement seems evangelical in character, although not quite so far 
developed as that at Kishinev. Further information will be awaited with 
interest. 

A third, and so far as can be learned also an independent, movement 
of this kind is that under Rabbi Lichtenstein, in Tapio - Szele, in Hun- 
gary. He has published several pamphlets, in which he proclaims his faith 
in Jesus as the Saviour. In “ Mein Zeugniss” (p. 7 sgq.) he explains 
how he reached this conclusion by seeing in Christ and his death the com- 
plete sacrifice of which the Old Testament sacrifices are mere types. He 
thus reached in another way the same conclusions as to Christ that 
Rabinowitch has reached. His ideas on the sacrificial death of Christ 
are not in all particulars clear or consistent, but they are substantially 
correct. In a second pamphlet, “ Die Liebe und die Bekehrung,” he 
narrates how he reached his conclusions through the study of the New 
Testament. 

These movements are more than mere curiosities of modern thought 
and modern religious developments. In character and kind they are 
something entirely new, and in their newness something very promising. 
It would be foolish to entertain over-sanguine hopes, but they may be the 
first rays of a gospel day that is breaking for Israel also. One need not 
be a predestinarian nor an enthusiastic believer in chiliasm to cherish 
this hope. 

George H. Schodde. 

CotumBus, OH#IO0. 
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Psycno.ocy. By Joun Dewey, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Philosophy in 
Michigan University. 12mo, pp. xii,427. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1887. 


The author of this book is already known to the readers of this RE- 
view by an article on “The New Psychology” published in a former 
number. Dr. Dewey has also contributed to “ Mind ” two articles en- 
ae “The Psychological Standpoint ” and “ Psychology as Philosophic 

ethod.” 

The present volume on Psychology is the matured expression of the 
views presented in the above-named papers. It represents two interests, 
the scientific and the philosophical, but the controlling interest throughout 
is the philosophical. The book is an admirable presentation of that pro- 
found theory of thought and being which, after Kant, owes its origin to 
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Hegel. The work is characterized by extreme simplicity, clearness, and 
unity of aim. Whatever one may think of the merits of the theory here 
advocated, he can hardly fail to understand the author’s position. 

The style is terse, almost epigrammatic. It has a crispness not usual in 
philosophical writing. Apt illustrations abound. If the student should 
find it difficult to master, it would not be because of any obscurity in the 
expression, but only because of the inherent difficulty of the philosophy 
which is set forth in the work. Metaphysics does not readily admit of 
adjustment to untrained capacity. 

It may fairly enough be questioned what is the province of a text-book 
on psychology just in the present state of the science in this country. Un- 
til a very recent period it has been the almost universal practice, we sup- 
pose, to prepare the way for the studies in philosophy assigned usually to 
the last year in college, by a sort of sketch of the faculties of the soul. 
In this preliminary sketch it has been customary to indicate the points of 
connection of the several branches with the main stem. Psychology was 
the propzdeutic to the rest of the studies in philosophy. And this is the 
author’s position. He aims to make his work an introduction to philos- 
ophy in general. And we think his conception of the science the true 
one, notwithstanding the claim of the “ new Psychology,” that is to say, 
of the physiological aspect of the science, to the whole field. For the 
field of investigation in this department open to scientific experiment is at 
present exceedingly narrow, and apparently must ever remain so. Dr. 
Dewey gives about as much of his book to that side of the subject as is 
due to it, or profitable in a work designed to serve as an introduction to 
philosophy. Naturally, however, those who wish to place psychology 
among the experimental sciences are not satisfied with such a disposition 
of the matter. 

Shall psychology be assigned to science or philosophy, or shall it hold 
a place of its own? 

To state the facts of consciousness in a perfectly colorless manner is 
probably impossible even if desirable. Philosophical prepossessions in- 
evitably betray themselves, and every great system will always have its 
own psychology. Psychology is concerned with the facts of self. This 
gives it its unique place among sciences. But inasmuch as every fact of 
knowledge is possible only in self knowing it, psychology holds the cen- 
tral position among the sciences. This science is, indeed, in the view of 
Dr. Dewey, philosophy itself, for the object-matter in philosophy is 
reality, and reality apart from a knowing subject is inconceivable. Ac- 
cordingly the complete knowledge of the self, as universal, is virtually the 
knowledge of all reality. 

Every fact as respects its content is universal, that is, common to all in- 
telligences, but as respects its recognition is an individual experience. 

How, what is in experience a passing phase of an individual conscious- 
ness shall also have validity for all intelligences, that is, be universal in its 
nature, is the problem to be solved. But, as we understand it, this is 
strictly a metaphysical, not a psychological, problem. Precisely because 
Kant aimed to solve that problem, the “ Kritik” is not psychology but 
metaphysics. Our criticism of Dr. Dewey’s work, as a text-book, is that 
it introduces the studeni, just entering upon the study of mind, at once to 
the profoundest questions of metaphysics. 

The doctrine of knowledge here taught is stated most simply thus :— 
“ All knowledge consists in putting self into presented data of sensation. 
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All knowledge is thus in a certain sense self-knowledge.” In the process 
of knowledge two sides are distinguished, the subjective and the objective, 
which the author designates as apperception and retention. “ As apper- 
ception is the reaction of the self, with the character given it by past ex- 
periences, upon sensory presentations, so retention is the reaction of the 
content thus apperceived upon the self. Apperception gives character to 
the material apprehended. Retention gives character to the self. The 
apperceived content is not mechanically held in the mind, but reacts upon 
it so as to alter its nature. It becomes organically one with self.” “ Re- 
tention and apperception are thus two sides of the process of knowledge. 
Each process necessitates the other. The universe gets conscious exist- 
ence for us as the individual self is read into it; the individual self be- 
comes real as it finds itself in this universe.” ‘ Psychologically speaking, 
the world is objectified self; the self is subjectified world.” Metaphys- 
ically speaking, rather we would say. 

In accordance with this doctrine the author speaks of truth as but an- 
other name for intelligence. “Truth, from a psychological standpoint, is 
agreement of relations ; falsity, a disagreement of relations. Every act 
of intelligence is a relating act. Complete intelligence is completeness of 
relations. Intelligence regards as false all that contradicts its own nature, 
and as true all that is in harmony with it. Truth, in short, is harmony 
with universal intelligence ; this means not only harmony with all intel- 
ligences, but harmony with the universal workings of one’s own intelli- 
gence.” In the final chapter on the doctrine of knowledge the author 
thus speaks concerning intuition, or ultimate knowledge : “‘ When we come 
to know ultimate reality, it is evident that this cannot be related to any- 
thing beyond itself. All dependence, all mediation must be within itself.” 
Of such ultimate reality three forms are to be recognized, the intuition 
of the world, of self, and of God. In its final stage, the intuition of the 
world is the “intuition of reality as a whole, defined and particularized, 
indeed, by its existence in space and time, but yet universalized by its 
connection of order and permanence expressed in the laws which consti- 
tute its unity.” Here every fact is seen as dependent upon, and necessi- 
tated by “its relations to every fact.” This view “finds a poetical 
expression in the following lines of Tennyson : — 


‘ Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies; — 
Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower — but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.’ 


The same Hegelianism is expressed by Emerson, both in prose and verse. 
“ A leaf, a drop, a crystal, a moment of time, is related to the whole, and 
partakes of the perfection of the whole.” 


“ Through a thousand voices 
Spoke the universal dame ; 
Who telleth one of my meanings 
Is master of all I am.”’ 


But “all knowledge is knowledge of and through self. In knowing any- 
thing whatever we know some activity of self, and therefore all knowl- 
edge is an intuition of se@f, just as it is an intuition of the world.” And, 
in its final stage, “we get to complete self-consciousness, which is the 
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recognition of the whole of self in any special act of self.” But neither 
intuition can exist independent of the other. The intuition of the world 
as a unity of interdependent relations implies the self. ‘The knowl- 
edge of self would be entirely without content were it not-for the acts of 
apperception which it is always performing, and which when performed 
are organized into the self, and thus make it real. We know the world 
because we idealize it. We know the self because we realize it.” But 
“ neither the world nor the knowing self can be called truly se/frelated. 
The world gets its existence as known only because of its relations to the 
activity of the intelligence knowing; the intelligence knowing becomes a 
definite actuality only through the relations which it puts forth in con- 
struing the world. The true self-related must be the organic unity of 
the self and the world, of the ideal and the real, and this is what we 
know as God.” . . . “It is the intuition of God as perfectly realized in- 
telligence that forms the cognitive side of the religious consciousness.” 

Treating of feeling, Dr. Dewey observes that “it is not to be under- 
stood as signifying a special class of psychical facts, but simply one side of 
all mental phenomena. It is the interesting side of all consciousness ; con- 
sciousness in its unique personal reference to me or thee.” Again, “all 
feeling is the individual side of the activity of self, and we may recog- 
nize as many classes of feeling as we distinguish degrees of activity, of 
self-realization, in the soul.” The classes thus distinguished are named 
the sensuous, the formal, the qualitative, and the complex feelings. The 
sensuous are those accompanying the activity of self as a bodily organ- 
ism. What are called formal feelings are due to success or failure in 
the adjustment of self and the stimulus to its activity, and there will be 
as many kinds of formal feeling as there are kinds of adjustment. The 
qualitative feelings, on the other hand, cluster about objects. Under the 
head of complex feelings the author treats the sentiments, intellectual, 
esthetic, moral. 

Man is one being: knowing, feeling, willing are but the several expres- 
sions of the one self. Knowledge is the universal, feeling the individual, 
aspect of one and the same consciousness, but the union of feeling and 
knowledge in the same act is will. The will is the concrete unity of feel- 
ing and intellect. Will is self-activity. It has a universal aspect ; as such 
it is the source of ideals. It has also an individual aspect; as such it is 
the striving to reach the ideal. Will aims ever at self-realization. The 
author traces the development of will through its several stages, from the 
lowest sensuous impulse, through physical control, prudential control, 
regulation of effort in view of advantage, to moral control, in which self 
as individual aims to realize self as universal, that is, as we suppose, the 
individual man as moral strives to represent the ideal humanity in his 
own person. Religious will, thus recognizing the absolute will as the 
only true reality, and identifying the individual will with the absolute, 
virtually loses itself in God. Religious faith is thus the identification of 
the human and the Divine will. 

The student who masters this book has come into possession of a theory 
of the human soul, and so, indirectly, of a system of philosophy which, 
whether he is disposed to accept it or not, in all its positions, cannot but 
be impressive from its depth of insight and completeness of view. 
For this little book is not summarily to be classed with elementary trea- 
tises on psychology, but, as we have seen, is a presentation of the great 
theory of knowledge, known as absolute idealism. There is much in it 
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that is akin to the best thought in Plato, Aristotle, and Kant, as well as 
Hegel. It is, in fact, the digested result of studies in the higher realms 
of philosophic thought. 
Henry A. P. Torrey. 
UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT. 


A Dictionary oF CHRISTIAN BroGrapny, Literature, Sects, and Doctrines, 
during the first eight centuries. Being a Continuation of “The Dictionary of 
the Bible.” Edited by Wituram Smitu, D. C. L., LL. D., and Henry 
Wace, D. D., Prebendary of St. Paul’s, Principal of King’s College, Lon- 
don, etc., ete. Vol. IV. N-Z. London: John Murray, Albemarle Street ; 
(Boston : Little, Brown & Co.) Pp. xiii, 1227. 1887. $7.00. 


The preéminent distinction of this cyclopedia, now completed, is, that 
it aims at supplying a complete Biographical Dictionary for Church His- 
tory during the ancient era. Every name — at least every one at all con- 
nected with literature — is mentioned, with such information as is avail- 
able. The leading persons are elaborately treated, some of the articles, 
as Bishop Lightfoot’s on Eusebius, or Lipsius’s Irenzeus, attaining to the 
value of monographs. The doctrinal portion is subordinate to the bio- 
graphical, and the work leaves room for an additional volume on theologi- 
cal subjects either excluded or too slightly treated. There are, however, 
in the published volumes numerous valuable doctrinal articles, besides the 
abundant material of this sort which is introduced in the accounts of sects, 
and of eminent church-teachers. The work as a whole is without a rival, 
and is indispensable to every student of church history. 

The volume before us, the concluding one, contains many noteworthy 
articles. Foremost among these is Dr. Westcott’s account of Origen. 
We may mention also, by way of specimen, Mr. Dale’s article on the Ori- 
genistic Controversies, Professor Stokes’s on the Person of Christ, Profes- 
sor Ince’s on Pelagius, Dr. Edersheim’s on Philo, Dr. Lipsius’s on Valen- 
tinus, Dr. Salmon’s on Polycarp, Rev. T. R. Halecomb’s on Synesius, Pro- 
fessor Fuller’s on Tatian and also on Tertullian. The articles on the 
Teaching of the XII Apostles, the Testaments of the XII Patriarchs, 
St. Patrick, Thecla, Theodoret, Theodore of Mopsuestia, Wilfrid, also de- 
serve special mention. Scholars will be scarcely less, in some respects 
even more grateful, for the pains taken with the more obscure names. 
The editors and the publishers deserve the highest commendation for suc- 
cessfully carrying through a work requiring so wide a range of rare 
scholarship, so great patience and perseverance, and such liberal pecuniary 
outlay. 

Egbert C. Smyth. 


MATTHEW CaLBRAITH Perry. A Typical American Naval Officer. By 
WiuraM Ex.ior Grirris, author of “ The Mikado’s Empire,” ‘‘ Corea the 
Hermit Nation,” and “Japanese Fairy World.” Crown 8vo, pp. xvi, 459. 
Boston: Cupples & Hurd. 1887. $2.00. 


Commodore Perry, as represented in this book, makes the impression 
of an immovable and very thorough-going man, rather wooden, like his 
portrait, but answering abundantly the requirements of his gallant pro- 
fession, ‘“ Hearts of oak” naturally communicate a somewhat oaken cast 
to the character at large. All over and above is so much clear gain. 
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This supererogatory tenderness is what gives so peculiar a charm to the 
portrait of a British admiral in Charles Knight’s “ Half Hours.” 

Matthew Calbraith Perry was born in Newport, Rhode Island, in 1794, 
being ten years the junior of his brother Oliver, the victor of Lake Erie. 
The author, referring to a childish outbreak, happily remarks, that 
the infant culprit’s declaration, “If I knew more, I would say it,” fitly 
expresses the man — action limited only by ability. This instinct made 
him “the great educator of our navy,” and gave him the quiet persever- 
ance which opened Japan. 

His mother, a Scotchwoman, born in Ireland, seems to have brought 
up her boys in the true spirit of her national motto: Nemo me impune 
lacessit. The author gives to this a more unqualified approbation than 
we should expect from a clergyman. “ Neither to give nor take insults” 
is not the highest range of Christian magnanimity, though much higher 
than passive cowardice. When Matthew Perry, in later life, having al- 
ready proved his courage, demanded an investigation instead of accepting 
a challenge, he showed that he had improved upon maternal training. 

One of Commodore Perry’s best traits, as shown here, was his thor- 
ough-going care, sparing no details, for the health of his men, especially 
on the deadly African coast. Another was his solicitude so to manage 
the transition from sails to steam as to secure an acknowledged standing 
for the engine-room, as well as for the quarter-deck. His inventive anti- 
cipations, and ungrudging welcome, of the inevitable changes of form in 
our navy, of the steamer, the iron-clad, and the shell-gun, mark him out 
as a naval educator of the widest scope. He seems to have first suggested 
the reintroduction of the ancient ram, or armed beak, now using the 
force of steam instead of oars. 

Perry’s effective services in the Mexican war did not deaden his dis- 
like of the war itself, as an unjust aggression upon a weaker nation. 
This was the more honorable to him, as he was a firm adherent of the 
party which was responsible for it. On the other hand, the morality of 
his punishment of the natives on the African coast has been, we believe, 
called in question. At what point corrective severity towards barbarians 
passes into barbarity is a question the decision of which, whether as re- 
spects Rajah Brooke or Commodore Perry, is apt to be a good deal influ- 
enced by “the personal equation.” 

Perry’s one illustrious work, of course, is the opening of Japan. This 
he accomplished by a steady refusal to pay attention to the Japanese “ Not 
at home,” and by the assumption of a mysterious dignity which made him 
appear almost as a foreign Mikado, come to visit his celestial brother. 
The parallel would be closer if he, with all the world, had not been un- 
aware that in treating with the “Tycoon” he was dealing with a mere 
usurper. However, the issue was the same. 

Dr. Griffis makes short work of the spiteful insinuation of the London 
“Times,” that the enlarged provisions following Tientsin were the fruit of 
the events in China. Mr. Harris made his treaty in ignorance of all that 
had been happening there. 

Commodore Perry’s thorough sympathy with Christianity, his care to 
maintain Christian worship, conducted by worthy chaplains, on board his 
ships, and the honor in which he held Christian missions, are duly noted. 


Charles C. Starbuck. 
ANDOVER. 
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MEN AND LETTERS. Essays in Characterization and Criticism. By Horace 
E. ScuppEr. 16mo, pp. vi, 235. Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. mpccctxxxvu. $1.25. 


The best thing in this book is undoubtedly the admirable paper on 
Longfellow. It will compare with any. It is in no small measure per- 
fused with the tranquil harmony, and peace, and faith, and love, and 
clear brightness of form, of the poet himself. The author begins by 
dealing with Longfellow’s relation to his own countrymen, showing how 
he was at home a pioneer, not of poetry only, but of all the zsthetic arts. 
“Not only was his poetry itself instinct with artistic power, but his ap- 
propriating genius drew within the circle of his art a great variety of 
illustration and suggestion from the other arts.” “It is not too much to 
say that he was the most potent individual force for culture in America.” 
Considering this vocation, the critic exposes with gentle sarcasm the shal- 
lowness of the notion that Longfellow’s Americanism was an accident. 
Next to America, as an Englishman has pointed out, the country that has 
the nearest claim upon him is Sweden. He was doubtless mainly Scandi- 
navian in blood, and his sunny transparency agrees with this. The Eng- 
lish critic puts him between the idealism of Tegner and the realism of 
Runeberg. 

The author dwells sympathetically upon Maurice and two American 
Episcopalians who were in close sympathy with him, Mulford and Muhlen- 
berg. The latter told Maurice, after hearing him lecture on John, that he 
seemed to himself to have heard John expounded by John. Mr. Scudder 
notes Maurice’s extraordinary formlessness, and his curious exaggeration 
of the quality of eternity to the neglect of its essential basis of everlast- 
ingness. But he was a great prophet, a mighty undulation of the circling 
wave set in motion by Coleridge. As to Dr. Muhlenberg, the author well 
remarks that though his poetry is good, his two chief poems are St. Luke’s 
Hospital and St. Johnland. And, indeed, the grand simplicity of the 
former and the genial but somewhat incoherent diffusiveness of the lat- 
ter, give just the same impression of the strength of middle manhood 
and the relaxing grasp of old age that we often note in two poems in 
verse. The paper on Mrs. Gilchrist is chiefly interesting for its glimpses 
of the Tennysons, and for its sly hits at English self-prostration, exempli- 
fied even in modest women, before our blatant American satyr. He does 
the best he can here for this lady, but says, “‘I think she was wrong, 
fundamentally, in her philosophy ; for naturalism, however far it may 
be developed, never has accounted, and never can account, for the sons of 
God.” 

We have given the first place to the paper on Longfellow, but we doubt 
whether it does not belong to the Future of Shakespeare. Only one book 
is written absolutely “from the nucleus of humanity.” The paper on 
Emerson, though reverential, has this, in speaking of the “passion of 
nationality”: “Milton had it, Carlyle had it, Tennyson has it, Victor 
Hugo had it, Goethe did not have it. . . . The ery over Jerusalem was 
the last echo of those prophetic voices which make Israel and Israel’s 
God to be joined by closer than human ties. When one collects his 
God from ethnic fragments he is very apt at the same to distribute his 
country.” 


Charles C. Starbuck. 
ANDOVER. 
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VicTor1AN Poets. Revised, and Extended, by a Supplementary Chapter, to 
the Fiftieth Year of the Period under Review. By EpMUND CLARENCE 
STEDMAN, author of “Poets of America.” Crown 8vo, pp. xxiv, 521. 
Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflinand Co. 1887. $2.25. 


The Victorian jubilee has naturally suggested a revision, and an en- 
largement, of the ‘“ Victorian Poets.” Though the present sovereign, like 
the other Guelphic kings, and unlike Elizabeth, has been rather remote 
from the English literature of her reign, yet it is not merely the euphony 
of her name, nor its chronological convenience, which exhausts the felicity 
of Mr. Stedman’s title. She herself has been not one of the least influ- 
ences which have secured that unity of outward conditions marking off this 
fifty years from what went before, and from what is not unlikely to come 
after. And she has at least distinguished herself by a mutual identifica- 
tion of friendship with the central poet of her reign. 

The author’s extension, as explained in the preface, and justified in the 
book, corrects some perspectives, and renders fuller justice to Arnold, and 
particularly to Browning. But Mr. Stedman may well express surprise 
that he should ever have been thought hostile to him. He certainly does 
appear at first to have undervalued him for substance, but surely he did 
not become his enemy by telling him the truth that form and beauty are 
inexorable demands of art, and gracious sweetness, in its measure, a thing 
that cannot well be missed. Art was born before Browning, and will 
survive Wagner. As to the author’s half apology for excessive attention 
to technique, there may, perhaps, be some occasion for it in his treatment 
of some of the minor poets, as to whom, however, he might plead that 
they have not much else. But we are glad, notwithstanding his present 
judgment otherwise, that he has ‘et so much of the hearty freshness of 
Barry Cornwall blow through the book. It is good to come back to him 
from the prolonged and profoundly interesting discussion of Rossetti, 
which makes us feel as if we had been where they have been burning 
pastilles, 

Mr. Stedman shows that he has entered into the inmost sense of the 
Victorian era, by his unmoving perception that Tennyson is its true cen- 
tre, though in his extension he brings up Browning more nearly abreast, 
the two grand survivors, of whom the latter, or his power, is more dis- 
tinctly growing. As to Tennyson, he shows that one man may be greater 
in this, another in that, but that, all things taken together, thought, and 
feeling, and style, and idyllic apprehension of an idyllic age, roundness 
and soundness, and richness and fullness, and absolute completeness, the 
Victorian era is embodied in him. Would, however, that the slope down- 
ward from Guinevere had been a little less evident, though in a measure 
the Holy Grail has stayed it, and the dramas. 

We have only one fault to find with his treatment of Tennyson, namely, 
that his own translations from Theocritus are too exquisite for illustrations, 
and call attention away to themselves. Can he not extend them and pub- 
lish them apart, and furnish balder versions for their original purpose ? 

This book is literary in the highest perfection of the word, in subject, 
form, spirit, and delicacy of detail. But it is not literary merely. The 
writer often interjects, thouch nowhere obtrudes, allusions which show his 
mind to be working somewhat in this way: After the Galilean is over- 
thrown, and his wearisome kingdom of righteousness, what then? How 
far are these men helping to bring in the era of Prometheus Unbound, and 
the Witch of Atlas, and Venus of the hollow hill? The only extended 
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exception to the brevity of these allusions to deeper things is his discus- 
sion of Robert Browning’s conception of Love. We are not yet ready to 
yield to him that Browning holds this to be a mere elemental force, with 
no more ethical quality than a chemical effervescence, —to quote Rus- 
kin’s reproach of certain writers, —still less that that great union in 
which the male and the female poet “sat side by side, full-orb’d in all 
their powers,” owed its stability merely to the fact that their “ emotional 
nature ”’ — which is sometimes more coarsely paraphrased — was content 
therein. We are firmly convinced that they acknowledged their affection 
as under the law of obligation, that they had verily “ consented together 
in holy wedlock.” Blessed Philistinism! against whose profanations of 
this great sacrament we need the Brownings to protest, but which has not 
yet been quite won over to save it from defilement by dissolution. 

Mr. Stedman quotes from the “ Epistle of Karshish,” this as the opin- 
ion of “ the pious, learned mage” concerning the raising of Lazarus : 

“but a case of mania — subinduced 

By epilepsy, at the turning point 

Of trance prolonged unduly some three days.” 
He leaves it there. The malignant disingenuousness of this quotation, 
however, representing as the true belief the spasmodic endeavor to explain 
away the ineffaceable impression of a mighty fact, is almost solitary. 
For the declaration that “ Atalanta in Calydon” gives us, in its merci- 
less Fate, not a Greek but a Hebrew God, is too audaciously false to 
be called disingenuous. These various little jets from an underlying 
flame, ready to do its work in time, lead us to suspect that the esthetic 
excellence of the book has stood in the way of the full = ccognition of its 
moral importance. It has reminded us irresistibly of some lines quoted 
in “ Blackwood” from a minor Victorian poet, 

“ When the great world shall be burning, 

All on fire within, but turning,” etc. 

Except the two grand presences, the supplementary chapter is, as was 
intended, a confused gathering up of diamond dust which has been ac- 
cumulating for these last ten years or so. 

Charles C. Starbuck. 

ANDOVER. 


New York, February 24, 1888. 
EpiTors oF THE ANDOVER REVIEW. 

GENTLEMEN, — The prominence given my two books on Persia in the 
February issue of the REVIEW encourages me to ask permission to reply 
to Professor Richardson’s criticism on certain errors of fact alleged 
against the “Story of Persia,” five in number. I frankly admit that the 
first error grew out of a hasty assumption that Atossa was the wife 
murdered by Cambyses. The substitution of Marathon for Salamis, the 
second error, was, of course, a bit of carelessness, but not of ignorance. 
As regards the remaining errors alleged, I think it can be shown that my 
critic has too hastily condemned, and is himself partially in error. The 
printing of Charles IX. instead of Charles XII., of Sweden, is, of course, 
an oversight in rapid proof-reading. Any one acquainted with the history 
of that monarch would know what was the order of his succession. Nor 
does any one familiar with his life need to be told that his defeat at 
Pultowa was chiefly due to the great reduction of his army caused by the 
rigors of the Russian autumn and winter, especially in the corps com- 
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manded by Leeuwenhaupt; therefore I fail to see the force of the 
criticism. 

As regards Leonidas, my statement that he was sent to Thermopyle 
with 10,000 men is under rather than over the proper estimate, Professor 
Richardson to the contrary notwithstanding. Herodotus, enumerating 
the different contingents, states that Leonidas took 4,920 men to Ther- 
mopylz besides the entire contingent of Opuntian Lokrians, who were 
probably 500 men at least. Grote says 4,900 exclusive of the Opuntians, 
and adds, “‘ There were also doubtless Helots and other light troops in 
undefined numbers.” We know that the Greeks often enumerated mil- 
itary forces according to the habit of the Middle Ages. The heayy 
armed troops and the knights were enumerated, while mention of the 
multitude of light-armed men was often entirely omitted both before the 
battle or in stating losses after it. But the Greeks always took a certain 
number of such troops, espécially the Spartans, who carried the practice 
to such a degree that at Platwa out of 40,000 men representing the 
Lakaedemonian contingent 35,000 were Helots and light-armed troops, 
but all fighting-men, while of the entire allied Greek army of 110,000 
men present in that great battle 69,500 were of that class. Now if we 
merely add to the 5,420 hoplites of Leonidas as many more Helots and 
light-armed troops instead of according to the ratios given above, we have 
already an army of 10,840 men. I put the number at 10,000 in my 
“Story of Persia.” It is well to add here that the Spartans, by one of 
the curious verdicts of history, have monopolized too large a share of the 
credit at Thermopyle. Not only did the immortal three hundred re- 
main with Leonidas when he sent away his army, but a number of Helots, 
and no less than 700 Thespians and 400 Thebans, who are equally en- 
titled to share the glory of that famous battle. 

As regards Professor Richardson’s assumption that I am mistaken in 
calling the Zend a Sanskrit language, I have to say that philology, like 
theology, is still far from being one of the exact sciences, being yet in a 
progressive state, and some points still uncertain. One should never, in 
such a case, speak with absolute authority, nor condemn with excessive 
energy. Philologists have generally agreed that the Iranian dialects, 
Zend, Pehlevee, and old Persian, have an alliance with the Sanskrit simi- 
lar to that of the Latin tongues to each other. One of the most recent 
authorities on the subject, Professor Geldner, says, “ A logical system of 
comparative exegesis, aided by constant reference to Sanskrit, its nearest 
ally, and to the other Iranian dialects, is the best means of recovéring 
the lost sense of the Zend texts.” If the Zend is not related to the San- 
skrit, where does it belong ? 

Respectfully yours, S. G. W. Benjamin. 
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to the Colossians and Philemon. By Alexander Maclaren, D.D. Pp. vii, 493. 
1888. $1.50. 

Funk & Wagnalis, New York. The People’s Bible : Discourses upon Holy 
Scripture. By Joseph Parker, D. D., Minister of the City Temple, Holborn 
Viaduct, London, author of “ Ecce Deus,’’ “ The Paraclete,” “The Priesthood 
-~ Christ,” ete. Vol. VII. I. Samuel xviii-I. Kings xiii. Pp. 362. 1887. 

1.50. 

New-Church Board of Publication, New York. The Parables of the New 
Testament Spiritually Unfolded. With an Introduction on Scripture Parables; 
their Nature, Use, and Interpretation. By Rev. Edward Craig Mitchell, Pas- 
tor of the New Jerusalem Church, St. Paul, Minn. Pp. 544. 1888; The 
Soul or Rational Psychology. By Emanuel Swedenborg. Translated and 
edited by Frank Sewall, A. M., from the Latin edition of Dr. J. F. I. Tafel, 
Tiibingen, 1849. Pp. xxvi, 388. 1887. 

Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. New York. Autobiography of William G. 
Schauffler, for Forty-nine Years a Missionary in the Orient. Edited by his 
Sons. With an Introduction by Professor E. A. Park, D.D., LL. D. Pp. xxxv, 
258. 1887. $1.25. 

Scribner § Welford, New York. Clark’s Foreign Theological Library. New 
Series. Vol. XXXII. Manual of Biblicel Archeology. By Carl Friedrich 
Keil, Doctor and Professor of Theology. With Alterations and Additions fur- 
nished by the author for the English translation. Translated from the German 
(chiefly) by Rev. Peter Christie. Edited by Rev. Frederick Crombie, D. D., 

rofessor of Biblical Criticism in St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews; one of the 
translators of the “ Ante-Nicene Library,” Co-editor of Meyer’s Commentary, 
ete., ete. Vol. I, with Map and Illustrations. Pp. 482. 1887 ; Same. 
Vol. XXXI. Apologetics ; or The Scientific Vindication of Christianity. By 
J. H. A. Ebrard, Ph. D., D. D., Professor of Theology in the University of 
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Erlangen. Translated by Rev. John MacPherson, M. A. Vol. III. Pp. 406. 
1887. 

Publication Agency of the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. C.J. Clay & 
Sons, London. Cambridge University Press. The Teaching of the Apostles. 
Newly edited, with Fac-simile Text and a Commentary, for the Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, from the MS. of the Holy Sepulchre (Convent of the 
Greek Church), Jerusalem. By J. Rendel Harris, formerly Fellow of Clare 
College, Cambridge, Professor of Biblical Languages and Literature in Haver- 
ford College, Pennsylvania. Pp. 107, with ten plates. 1887. 

Government Printing Office, Washington. Department of the Interior, Bureau 
of Education. Report of the Commissioner of Education for the Year 1885-86. 
Pp. xxi, 792. 1887. 

Cranston & Stowe, Cincinnati. Die Christliche Glaubenslehre, vom Stand- 
punkt des Methodismus. Von A. Hiilster, Ph. D., evang. Prediger zu Barring- 
ton, Ills., friiher Professor der systematischen Theologie am Biblischen Institut 
zu Harperville, Ills., Verfasser einer Seelenlehre, etc. Pp. xvi, 597. 1888. 
$2.50. . 

T. S. Denison, Chicago. The Man Behind. A Novel. By T. S. Denison, 
author of “ An Iron Crown.” Pp. vi, 311. 1888. $1.50. 

Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. The Evolution of Immortality; or Sugges- 
tions of an Individual Immortality Based upon our Organic and Life History. 
By C. T. Stockwell. Pp. 69. 1887. $1.00. 


PAMPHLETS. — Republican Press Association, Concord, N. H. The Popular 
Religions, and What Shall be Instead. A Discourse delivered in Boston, by 
Parker Pillsbury. Pp. 27. 1887. 10 cents. —— Geo. K. Hazlitt § Co., Chi- 
cago. Addresses delivered at the Inauguration of Rev. William C. Roberts, 
D. D., LL. D., as President of Lake Forest University, June 22, 1887. . 50. 
1887. Reprinted from the Unitarian Review, January, 1888. Johannes Ronge 
and the English Protestants. By John Fretwell. The Antique Bookstore, 
Boston. The Prayer of the Presidents, being Washington’s ‘“ New Year Aspi- 
ration,” with Jefferson’s Plural Pronouns, etc., and Adams’ and Lincolti’s Ac- 
cretions. Pp. 16. 1887.———Campbell Printing Company, Des Moines. Pro- 
ceedings at the Fifth Annual Session of the National Sameies of Chiefs and 
Commissioners of the various Bureaus of Statistics of Labor in the United 
States, held at Madison, Wisconsin, June 8, 9, and 10, 1887. Pp. 68. 1887. 
Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 
A Morning Service. For the use of Congregations and Schools. By Rev. J. 
T. Duryea, D. D. Pp. 13; Easter Day. A Carol Service for Easter. By 
M.C. Hazard. Musical Editor, John W. Tufts. Pp. 16. 1888. 5 cents. 
E. P. Carpenter, Brattleboro. Our Easter Offering. By Mrs. A. G. Lewis. 
Pp. 26. 1888. 25 copies for $1.00.—— Leonard Scott Publication Co., Phila- 
delphia. Shakespeariana, December, 1887. 15 cents. $1.50 per annum. 
Tribune Print, Salt Lake City. Utah Statehood. Reasons why it should not be 
granted. Pp. 14, 71. 1887. Evening Post Publishing Company, New York. 
A Bill to Promote Mendicancy. The South does not need Federal Aid for 
her Schools. Pp. 27. 1888. 5 cents. H. H. Carter & Co., Boston. The 
Reason Why. cture by Mrs. Edward H. Cobb. Pp. 19;-— Start Right, 
or What is a Mental Cure? By Mrs. Edward H. Cobb. Pp.22. 1887. 25 
cents. University of California, Berkeley. Library Bulletin No. 8. Refer- 
ences for Students of Miracle Plays and Mysteries. By Francis H. Stoddard, 
A.M. Pp. 68. 1887. J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, Leipzig. Die 
Stellung Augustins in der Publicistik des Gregorianischen Kirchenstreits, von 
Lic. Carl Mirbt, Privatdocent der Theologie an der Universitit Gottingen. Pp. 
113. 1888. Fr. Richter, Leipzig. Des Christen Pilgerfahrt, von P. Emanuel, 
Bohn. Aus dem Dinischen von P. O. Gleiss. Pp. 170. 1888. 
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Horstiris 


ACID PHOSPHATE, 
For Dyspepsia, Mental and Physical Exhaustion, Nervousness, Diminished Vitality, etc. 


Prepared according to the directions of Prof. E. N. Horsford, of Cambridge. 

A preparation of the phosphates of lime, magnesia, potash, and iron, with phosphoric acid, in such form as to be 
readily assimilated by the system. Universally recommended and prescribed by physicians of all schools. Its action 
will harmonize with such stimulants as are necessary to take. It is the best tonic known, furnishing sustenance to 
both brain and body. It makes a delicious drink with water and sugar only. 





As a Brain and Nerve Tonic. 
Dr. E. W. ROBERTSON, Cleveland, Ohio, says: ‘‘ From my experience, can cordially recommend it as a braim and 
nerve tonic, especially in nervous debility, nervous dyspepsia,’’ etc., etc. 
For Wakefulness. 
Dr. WILLIAM P. CLOTHIER, Buffalo, N. Y., says: ‘‘I prescribed it for a Catholic priest, 
for wakefulness, extreme nervousness, etc., and he reports it has been of great benefit to him.’ 
In Nervous Debility. 


Dr. EDWIN F. VOSE, Portland, Me., says: ‘‘I have prescribed it for many of the various forms of nervous debility, 
and it has never failed to do good.” 


,who was a hard student, 


For the Ill Effects of Tobacco. 
Dr. C. A. FERNALD, Boston, says: ‘“‘I have used it in cases of impaired nerve function with beneficial results, 
especially in cases where the system is affected by the toxic action of tobacco.” 
Invigorating, Strengthening, Healthful, Refreshing. 
Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further particulars mailed free. 
Manufactured by the RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Gouverneur Morris. 


By THEODORE ROOSEVELT, author of “ Thomas H. Benton,” etc. Vol. XVIII of Ameri- 
can Statesmen. 1 vol. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25; half morocco, $2.50. 


Gouverneur Morris, though not one of the most conspicuous, was one of the most capa- 
ble and useful of the statesmen of the Revolutionary period. His breadth of view, his 
sagacity, prudence, and solidity of character lent peculiar weight to his counsel, and gave 
him great influence in the important discussions of his time. Mr. Roosevelt’s brilliant 
sketch of Thomas H. Benton in this series is sufficient guaranty that his treatment of 
Gouverneur Morris’s career is effective and interesting. 


Volumes previously published of American Statesmen. 


Joun Quincy ApAms. By John T. Morse, Jr. 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON. By Henry Cabot Lodge. 
Joun C. CALHoun. By Dr. H. von Holst. 
ANDREW JACKSON. By William G. Sumner. 
JoHN RANDOLPH. By Henry Adams. 
JAMEs Monroe. By D. C. Gilman. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON. By John T. Morse, Jr. 
DANIEL WEBSTER. By Henry Cabot Lodge. 
ALBERT GALLATIN. By John Austin Stevens. 
JAMEs MApIson. By Sydney Howard Gay. 
Joun Apams. By John T. Morse, Jr. 
JOHN MARSHALL. By Allan B. Magruder. 
SAMUEL ADAMS. By James K. Hosmer. 
THoMAS HART BENTON. By Theodore Roosevelt. 
HENRY Cay. By Carl Schurz. In two volumes. 
PATRICK HENRY. By Moses Coit Tyler. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, Boston. 
tr East SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEw YORK. 
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PEARL OF DAYS. 


Edited by Rev. Josep H. Knowxzs. An illustrated monthly magazine devoted to 
the interests of the Christian Sabbath. $1.00 a year in advance. Single copy, 10 
cents. Foreign subscriptions, $1.25. Agents wanted. Special terms to clubs on 
application. 


We appeal to all friends of the Christian Sabbath everywhere, who are in sympathy with us in 
forming right public sentiment on the Sabbath question throughout the nation, to enlist their aid in 
behalf of the cause, by promoting the interest of this magazine. Most earnestly we invite Christian 
people to assist us in extending the influence and increasing the circulation of the “PEARL OF 
DAYS.” How easy, if a hearty disposition exists to counteract the dire influences of Sabbath dese- 
cration and to revive wholesome sentiment upon this subject, to secure subscribers for our magazine, 
which is conceded to be an awakener of moral convictions! 

C. H. PAYNE, D.D., LL. D., President of Ohio Wesleyan University. —‘‘ The Pearl of Days” is a bright and beauti- 
ful sheet, which cannot fail to do great good. It is waging a brave warfare in defense of a greatly imperiled institution, 
and deserves the hearty support of Christian people. Its editorial columns are in the best of hands, and a large and able 
corps of contributors enrich its pages. It ought to have access to every home in the land. 


THE GOSPEL IN NATURE. 


By H. C. McCook, D. D., Vice-President of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Phila- 
delphia, Author of “ Agricultural Ant of Texas,” “Tenants of an Old Farm,” and 
“The Honey and Occident Ants.” 12mo, cloth, 380 pp., $1.25 net. 


A series of popular discourses on Scripture truths derived from facts in nature. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORLD.— Young ministers may get impulses for enlarging the scope of their preaching, that 
they may unfold more adequately the wonderful works of the God of Nature and the God of Revelation. 


INTERIOR, — The author ranges through earth and air, finding exemplifications of the wisdom and power of the 
Almighty Creator in the hail and snow, the rain and the rainbow, flowers and vines, and showing both forcibly and 
beautifully how the elements of nature can be used to illustrate and work out the Divine Will, and the knowledge of 
that will toward man. 

-NEW YORK OBSERVER.— They are written somewhat in the vein of Profi Dr d’s’** Natural Law in 
the Spiritual World,’’ and will be welcomed by intelligent readers who are awake to the discussion which is going on in 
the world over the Book of Books and the Book of Nature. 


WEIGHTS AND WINGS. 


By Cuartes F. Derems, D. D., LL. D., President of the American Institute of Chris- 
tian Philosophy, Editor of “Christian Thought,” Author of “The Home Altar,” 
“What Now?” etc. Square 12mo, cloth, 272 pp., $1.00. 


A book which will, by virtue of its practical import, command universal attention. It is full of 
brief but sharp-arrowed articles on themes of the most practical import. It contains subjects and 
hints, full of fire and fervor, that are designed to make church-members true and tried codperators 
with their pastors. The power of church-members would be strengthened mightily by heeding the 
hints of this delightful book. Christian pastors will find it abundantly suggestive. 





PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY. — Forty-five short talks, all founded on texts of the Bible, that members of a congreg- 
tion are always to the pastor either weights or wings. The author gives excellent rules to be followed by all who pro- 
fess and call themselves Christians. 





SOUTHERN CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. —A very hand volume, whose contents are well worthy of the faultless 
dress in which the publisher has sent them forth. No professing Christian who reads it thoughtfully can remain in 
doubt as to whether his Church-membership is a help or hindrance to his pastor — a “ weight or wing ’ — as he prose- 
cutes his laborious and painfully responsible mission. The whole tendency of the book is to improve the relations of 
communicants to their pastors; and it would be remunerative to the latter to urge its circulation. There is a fresb- 
ness and force about the forty-five chapters. 


NATIONAL BAPTIST. — The topics are all practical and thoroughly evangelical and full of genuine interest to the 
Christian ambitious for a more vigorous piety. 


*,* The above works sent post-paid to any address on receipt of price. 


WILBUR B. KETCHAM, Publisher, 71 Bible House, New York. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS, 


1888. 
PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 





1. TIME AND PLACE. f 
i) DOR AMON, DERI 6555s oo csiicwcmnceidscecneoecescceiscsccesecnceses May 22-June 12. 
{2) Philadelphia (Protestant Episcopal Divinity School)................++-+e0es . June 13-July 3. 
il MMUOEMIDN OE WETEIMIM 6 5 50'S de vce sccccessscccsesccctsesesese sessceteces July 26-August 15. 
(4) Chicago (Evanston)...........0s.cseccccsccccccsssccccccsesceecs August 16-September 5. 


— 1. There will be held two schools at Chautauqua, N. Y.: the first, July 5-July 25; the second, July 26- 
August 15. 

CRenah 2. Each school will continue this summer three full weeks ; this makes it possible to avoid overlapping ; 
it also enables men who so desire to attend two or even more schools. Several have already indicated their purpose to 


attend five of the six schools. 
ll. INSTRUCTORS. 
Arrangements have thus far been completed with the following gentlemen : — 


Cuas. Ruros Brown, Pu. D., Newton Centre, Mass. Joun G. LansinG, D. D., New Brunswick, N. J. 
8. Burnaam, D. D., Hamilton, N. Y. Watuace W. Lovesoy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Geo. 8S. Burroveus, Pa. D., Amherst, Mass. D. A. McCLenawan, Allegheny City, Pa. 
James A. CraiG, Pa. D., Cincinnati, 0. J. F. MoCurpy, Px. D., Toronto, Canada. 
C. E. Cranpatt, M. A., New Haven, Conn. W. W. Moors, D. D., Hampden Sidney, Va. 
Angus J. CRawFrorD, Theological Seminary, Alexandria, Ina M. Price, Pa. D., Morgan Park, tl. 

Va. Jas. M. Raw ines, University of Virginia, Va. 
Epwarp L. Corts, Pa. D., Chicago, Ill. J.R. Samper, Louisville, Ky. 
Wm. R. Harper, Pa. D., New Haven, Conn. Geo. H. Scuoppz, Pa. D., Columbus, 0. 
Rosert F. Harper, Pa. D., New Haven, Conn. BARNARD C. TaYLor, M. A., Chester, Pa. 
Hermann V. Hitprecat, Pu. D., Philadelphia, Pa. M. 8. Terry, D. D., Evanston, Ill. 
Cas. HorsweLL, Evanston, Ill. Revere F. Werner, D. D., Rock Island, Ill. 


ill. COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 
Five Courses of Instruction in Hebrew; courses also in Assyrian, Arabic, Syriac, and Aramaic. 


IV. EXPENSES. 
Board and room may be had at the various schools at prices ranging from $3.50 per week upwards. Full details 
concerning cost of boarding at each school will be given in the descriptive pamphlet. No tuition fee will be charged ; 
there will be, however, an incidental fee of five dollars to assist in paying local and advertising expenses. . 


V. IN GENERAL. 
A detailed statement of the classes, instruction, expenses, etc., in each school may be obtained by addressing the 


Principal of Schools, 
WILLIAM R. HARPER, New Haven, Conn. 


THE PENTATEUCHAL QUESTION, BOTH SIDES. 


A Discussion in Hebraica, 
BEGINNING JULY, 1888. 








1, Of the alleged facts of the Pentateuchal analysis and their interpretation. 
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2, For those who would neither be blindly led by authority nor repelled by apprehended consequences, 
but desire to form an independent judgment of the truth or falsity of the position. 


3. In a series of articles (thirty to forty pages each) containing a statement of the alleged points, one 
by one, with a counter-statement or answer immediately following. 


4. By Professor Witt1am Rainey Harper (Yale University), who will present, and Professor 
Witiiam Henry Green (Princeton), who will oppose the claims of the analysts. 
5. To be presented, as far as possible, after an inductive method ; that is, first, the facts, without ref- 


erence to theories; and secondly, the conclusions which are taught by the facts alleged or granted 
to exist. 


6, With the single purpose of ascertaining and unfolding the real truth in this delicate and intricate 
inquiry; it being understood that the views presented by Professor Harper are not necessarily 
those which he personally entertains. 


Remark 1. In undertaking this amicable discussion, Professors Harper and Green have hoped that many of the 
More critical Bible students of America would conclude to follow it, verifying the statements made, and deciding for 
themselves as to their value. There is, in our day, no biblical question so important in itself, or so wide-reaching in its 

. Does not the plan here outlined afford an opportunity for men to take up a study upon which, unaided, they 

it hesitate to enter ? 

EMARK 2. Professor Harper appreciates, very keenly, the difficulty and the delicacy of the service which he has 
consented to perform in the discussion. He ventures, however, to express the hope that, in stating “‘ views ’’ against 
Which there is naturally so strong and bitter a feeling, he may have no reason to feel that, under all the circum- 
stances, he is doing anything to which even those would object who with himself see the possibly dangerous conse- 
quences of the general maintenance of such views. 


Price, $2.00 a year. Address HEBRAICA, 
(P. O. Drawer 15) New Haven, Conn. 








CAPITAL, $750,000. SURPLUS, $349,307. 


J, B.WATKINS yonteace co. 


17 Years’ Experience. $10,363,800 Loaned. $6,450,681 of Interest 
and Principal returned to Investors. No delay. Nota dollar lost. 


In amounts of $300 and woaente, for 
TURE BONDS 922537237 
at par and accrued interest, 


sag and surplus of $1,099,307. Each $100,000 of Bonds is ja 

mone 000 First on Real Estate worth over $250, 

deposi be g100 Parner Farmers’ Loan an Co, a of New ht with full power of sale, 
benture Bond is certified by said Trust Co, 

yr Mi Mortgages will Ly Aes direct to the investor, Principal ins interest fully guaranteed, 


Bonds, and interest b; halt-yearly coupons, payable st the National Bank of Commerce in New York, 
= For = pamphlet with full information, and 450 testimonials by our patrons, address 


J. “S WATKINS L. M. CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York Manager, 243 Broadway. 
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We will submit sketches for the entire color 
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decoration of the church interior. Figure 
_A . oe. | én ‘ “4 ‘celebrated subjects for mural Pgs J specialty. 
GomPANY a beautiful Gold Band or Moss STAINED‘G INDOWS 
Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, ’ SW inpainted and mosaic glass, specially imported 
orw Websters 8 FAC ry. Forte penaniiens Jarek SS eae 
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THE T AMERICA X TEA €O., Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


PO bor’ si and 83 Vesey 8t., New York. J.°&°B.* LAMB, * 69° Carmine’ St. ‘ New * York, 
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ESTERBROO a 
BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO 


14, 048, 130, 185, 883, 161. CATALOGUE WITH 1800 TESTIMONIALS. 








r Sale by all "Stationers. AIO ELLS. CHURCH.SCHOOL.FIRE ALARM 
THE ESTERBROOK STect PEN CO. 
Works, Camden, N. J. Jehn St., New York 








HEARTSEASE AND RUE. 


A new volume of poems by James RussELL LOWELL. With a fine steel po 
trait. Beautifully printed and tastefully bound. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


This volume contains many new poems never before printed; also most of the poems written b 
Mr. Lowell during the last twelve years, with some written earlier but not included in volumes the 
published. It cannot fail of a most cordial welcome from all who appreciate the best poetry, am 
from those who recognize how deeply indebted to Mr. Lowell we are for the remarkable essays 2 
poems with which he has enriched the world’s noblest literature. The volume is one of the fine 
specimens of bookmaking ever produced by the Riverside Press. 


REINCARNATION. 
A Study of Forgotten Truth. By E. D. Waker. 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


This book springs from the tendency of the last few years to study the mysteries of existence, # 
investigate the shadowy realms of being in the spirit of curious but not irreverent interest. To th 
tendency we owe such books as Mr. Sinnett’s “ Esoteric Buddhism” and “The Occult World.” Afte 
answering the question, What is Reincarnation? Mr. Walker discusses Western evidences of it an 
objections to it ; quotes from Western writers, English and American ; describes reincarnation as he 
by the ancients, as treated in the Bible, in early Christendom, in the East to-day; the Eastern poet 
of reincarnation ; adding other chapters, and concluding with a bibliography of the subject. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, Boston. 
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HYMNS OF THE FAITH 


Ctith Psaluis 
FOR THE USE OF CONGREGATIONS 
Edited by Grorce Harris, D. D., and Wmxi1am Jewett Tucker, D. D., Professors in An- 


dover Theological Seminary, and E. K, GLezen, A. M., of Providence. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 ; 
leather, $1.75 ; Persian levant, full gilt, $5.00. 





LATE TESTIMONIALS. 


From Cuarves H. Morse, Director Northwestern Conservatory of Music, Minneapolis, Minn. 


This is the finest book I have ever seen for congregational worship and will, I trust, mark a new 
pra in our Protestant Church music. 


From E. M. Bowman, Editor Weitzman Musical Theory, New York City. 


Allow me to thank you for the copy of “ Hymns of the Faith” recently sent to me, and to say that 
consider it one of the most musicianly hymn-books that has come under my observation. 


From ALBERT Ross Parsons, Organist of Dr. Hall’s Church, New York. 

The music of “ Hymns of the Faith” is of a high order and commendable dignity. In it both sen- 
imentality and dullness are happily avoided ; and together with the standard tunes of the past, an 
hnusual number is offered of the most excellent new tunes of the finest writers of the modern school, 

ch as Gounod, Hopkins, Barnaby, Tours, Sullivan, etc. Iam therefore convinced that congrega- 
ions selecting, after careful examination, “ Hymns of the Faith,” will enjoy the collection of music 
from the first and steadily grow more attached to it with use. 


From Rev. W. V. W. Davis, Pastor of the Union Congregational Church, Worcester, Mass. 
I am glad to speak in approval of “ Hymns of the Faith.” It was chosen by our Committee, after 
careful examination of all others published in both England and America. The reasons for our 
hoice were: Ist, its fitness for stimulating congregational singing; 2d, its comprehensiveness; 3d, 
s wise exclusions; 4th, its fine adaptations; 5th, its excellent arrangement of the Psalter for chant- 
ng. No other book seemed, also, to bring the old tunes and the new tunes into such fitting relation- 
ip as to make them appear at home in each other’s company. We thoroughly enjoy the book. 


From the Christian Union. 

“Hymns of the Faith” is a book of exalted spirit in the conception of worship which it embodies, 
nd in the confidence of its appeal to elevated thought in Christian people. The hymnsare uniformly 
f high character. They are hymns of faith, not mainly of sentiment. They are in no wise wanting 
n that needful element; but their source is higher. Their sentiment is that which is nerved and dis- 
iplined by the higher vision of endurance of faith. They embody “ the creed of the saints, the anthem 

the blest,” with a more uniform success than can be found in more than a very few hymnals. .. . 
aking the book all in all, we give it a hearty welcome and bid it good-speed. It is a noble addition 
D our manuals of praise. 


From Cuas. L. Kenyon, Organist Union Congregationalist Church, Providence, R. I. 
I consider it a fine collection, with music specially well adapted to the sentiment of the Hymns. I 
ive it my unqualified endorsement. 
From Samurt P. Warren, Organist, New York. 


It is one of the best compilations of tunes I have ever seen, and witnesses to the sound judgment 
ind good taste of the musical editors. 


From ALFRED ARTHUR. 


I have looked over your very excellent book, “ Hymns of the Faith,” and think it the very best 
ymn and tune book that has come to my notice. 


The publishers cordially invite correspondence with pastors and church 
ommittees with reference to the introduction of ** Hymns of the Faith.’ 
fo church committee contemplating a change of hymn-books should fail 


carefully examine this work. A special discount is made to Churches 
m introductory orders. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 Park Srreet, Boston; 11 East SEVENTEENTH STREET, New York. 
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